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NOTE 


■ ' ■ All  units'  of  weights  and  measures  used  in  this  report  are, 
unless  otherwise  spe'cified  'in  places  where  used,  those  recognized 
as  'standard  in  the  United  States.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  quota- 
tions' of'  prices  and  values  are  in  United  States  dollars  and  cents. 
Conversions  of  prices  and  values  that  apply  to  particular  periods 
have'  been  made  at  rates  effective  during  those  periods. 

The  folloviing  tabulation  shows  exchange  rates  for  1913  and 
1920  to  1939,  inclusive: 


United  States' 

United  States 

United  States 

cents  per 

cents  per 

cents  per 

Year 

' guilder 

Year 

guilder 

Year 

guilder 

1913.. 

40.211 

1927.. 

40.180 

1934 .... 

. . 65.733 

1920.-. 

33.250 

1928. . 

40.220 

1935.... 

. . 67.568 

1922. . 

....  37.313 

1929  . . 

40'.  019 

1936.  ... 

..  59.791 

1923. . 

....  37.453 

1930.. 

40.140 

1937....' 

. . 55.172 

1924’.  . 

....  37.488' 

1931 . . 

39.960 

1938.... 

. . 55.019 

1925.. 

40.000 

1932.. 

4©. 019 

1939  ^ . 

. . 53.446 

1926'. 

40.222 

1933.  . 

....  49.596 

1913  to  1937 j conpiled  from  highest  and  lowest  quotations  during  year 
as  published  in  "Netherlands  Indian  Report  1938  - Part  II."  1938  and 
1939 > average  of  daily  quotations  on  guilders  in  New  York  as  published 
by  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

January  to  August. 


tobacco  production  AInID  consumption  in  the  I'JETHERLAiTjS  indies 


The  Netherlands  Indies  has  for  many  yee.rs  ranked  among  the  leading  tobacco- 
producing  and  -exporting  countries  of  the  \vorld.  The  average  annual  production  of 
the  islands  has  for  most  recent  years  ranged  beWeen  240  and  300  million  pounds, 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  reported  production  in  countries  other  than  the  United 
States,  British  India,  China,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  For 
the  past  30  years  or  more,  annual  exports  from  the  islands  have  usually  ranged 
between  100  and  200  million  pounds,  v^hich  makes  them  second  in  importance  to  the 
United  States  as  a tobacco-exporting  country.  Most  of  the  export  is  to  the 
Netherlands  where  part  of  it  is  sold  in  competition  with  American,  particularly 
air-cured  and  cigar  types.  Fairly  lerge  quantities  of  Sumatra  cigar_wrapper  leaf 
are  purchased  a.t  the  Netherland  markets  by  Americ-'n  cigar  makers  and  leaf  dealers. 
Java  cigar-filler  and  pipe-tobacco  types  are  sold  almost  exclusively  to  European 
buyers . 


The  commercial  production  of  American-type  flue-cured  leaf  was  started  in 
the  islands  in  1928  s.nd  during  recent  years  has  expanded  quite  rapidly.  As  yet 
the  entire  output  is  used  in  cigarettes  for  domestic  consumption, but  agencies 
interested  in  its  expansion,  particularly  the  Netherlands  Indies  Government,  are 
encouraging  production  ’.'ith  a view  to  enabling  the  export  of  substantial  quan- 
tities. Small  shipments  of  this  leaf  to  the  Netherlands  ha.ve  created  an  interest 
in  it  as  a substitute  for  American  flue-cured.  It  is  hoped  by  the  Netherlands 
Indies  authorities  that  its  export  will  in  time  offset  the  decline  that  has  oc- 
curred during  .recent  years  in  the  islcinds'  export  of  cigar  and  pipe-tobacco  types. 

Table  1.-  Approximate  production,  export,  import,  and  quantity  available  for 
domestic  consumption  of  tobacco  (fermented  vreight)  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  crops  of  1933  to  1937 


Year  aj 

Domestic  production 
Total  : Sumatra  ; Borneo,  : 
reported;  native  : Celebes,:  m . n 

i_  / j_  • iOUcl-L 

^ : type  s : ana  : 

; c/  : others  c/; 

Exports,:  Net 

tobacco  ; supply 
and  ; of 

products: dome Stic 
^ :tobacco 

Imports , 
le  af  and 
products 

Total 

for 

domestic 

consuinp- 

tion 

1,000  : 1,000  : 1,000  : 1,000 

1,000  : 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds  : pounds  ; pounds  : po'onds 

pounds  : pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1933 

215,264:  10,000:  17,000:  242,264 

108,560:  133,704 

12,722 

146,426 

1934 

265,181;  10,000;  17,000:  292,181 

120,044;  172,137 

9,252 

181,389 

1935 

240,648;  10,000:  17,000:  267,648 

117,902;  149,746 

8,207 

157,953 

1936 

225,720;  10,000;  17,000:  252,720 

119,018:  133,702 

13,413 

147,115 

1937 

250,830:  10,000:  17,000:  277,830 

119,348:  158,482 

12 , 386 

170,868 

Average. . . 

239,529;  10,000;  17,000;  266,529 

116,974;  149,555 

11,196 

160,751 

Compiled  from  data  in  accompanying  tables  3 and  7 and  approximations  for  produc- 
tion data  not  included  in  table  3. 

a/  Year  of  harvest;  exports,  net  supply  of  domestic  tobacco,  imports,  and  total 
available  for  domestic  consumption  are  for  following  year. 

^ Includes  Sumatra  estate  tobacco  and  estate  and  native  production  in  Java  and 
Madura;  see  table  J. 
c/  Approximated. 

d/  Officially  reported  exports  and  imports  increased  10  percent  to  make  them 
approximately  comparable  with  fomented  vreight. 
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Tobacco  corisiirnption  in  the  islahds  duhing  recent  years  has  been  about  160 
rrdllion  pounds,  feraiented  weight,  annuallyi  Most  of  the  tobacco  used  in  products 
consumed  is  from  domestic  production.  Substantial  quantities  of  American  flue- 
cured  have  been  imported  either  as  leaf  or  in  tobacco  products;  however,  increase 
in  recent  years  in  the  utilization  of  both  domestic  flue-cured  and  Java  types 
suitable  for  domestic  cigarettes  have  caused  such  imports  to  decline. 

It  is  evident  that  Netherlands  Indies  tobacco  competes  with  American  leaf 
both  abroad  and  in  our  domestic  market.  At  the  same  time  United  States  flue- 
cured  leaf  is  sold  in  the  islands  in  competition  ivith  their  domestic  production. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  for  American  tobacco  growers  to  be  informed  regarding 
all  phases  of  the  tobacco  industry  of  the  Netherlands  Indies.  This  report  is 
intended  to  furnish  such  information  as  is  available  and  to  give  some  indication 
of  probable  future  developments  in  the  tobacco  industry  of  the  islands. 

HISTORY 

There  is  no  record  of  tobacco  having  been  grown  in  the  Netherlands  Indies 
prior  to  its  introduction  by  Europeans.  It  is  not  found  in  a wild  state,  and  the 
plant  has  always  been  known  by  its  foreign  name.  Its  cultivation  V'las  probably 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese  some  time  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  find 
possibly  later  reintroduced  by  the  Dutch.  Accox’dins'  to  a Javanese  chronicle  it 
was  first  introduced  in  1601. 

There  are  no  authentic  records  indicating  the  rapidity  with  which  produc- 
tion and  consumption  expanded  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  its  introduc- 
tion: however,  expansion  is  believed  to  have  been  slow.  Even  in  recent  years  the 
pc;r-capita  consumption  of  the  population  has  been  relatively  low  and  production 
probably  did  not  become  significant  until  an  export  dem;and  developed.  Exports 
probably  began  during  the  18th  century,  but  it  vras  not  until  the  19th  century 
that  they  became  large  enough  to  indicate  a significant  production.  In  1847, 
sales  of  Netherlands  Indies  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands,  which  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal export  market,  totaled  only  about  5,b00,000  pounds. 

Commercis.1  production  of  tobacco  of  the  kinds  for  which  the  Netherlands 
Indies  is  now  noted  in  world  trade,  did  not  begin  until  more  recent  times.  The 
growing  of  Sumatra  cigar-wrapper  leaf  had  its  beginnings  in  1863 . It  wa,s 
started  by  a single  planter,  J.  Nienhuijs.  He  secured  a concession  for  the. use 
of  land  on  which  to  grow  tobacco  from  the  Sultan  of  Deli,  made  trial  plantings, 

Laufer,  Barthold;  "Tobacco  and  its  use  in  Asia,"  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1924.  The  se^me  publication  also  states  that,  "G-.  E. 
Rumpf,  a botanist,  xvho  explored  the  flora  of  the  xia.lay  archipelago  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  writes  that  old  Javanese,  according  to  what  they 
had  learned  from  their  parents,  told  him  thad  the  tobacco  plant  had  been  xvell 
knowm  in  Java  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  but  solely  for  medicinal 
purposes,  not  for  smoking;  they  st'ted  unanimously  that  they  acquired  the  custom 
of  smoking  from  Europ^^ans.  Such  oral  traditions,  as  a rule,  are  devoid  of 
historical  value.  The  same  Rumpf  also  learned  in  Java  from  an  Amoy  Chinese  that 
the  tobacco  plant  had  from  ancient  times  existed  in  China,  but  was  rarely  culti- 
vated; and  this  plainly  contradicts  the  Chinese  records  concerning  the  recent 
introduction." 
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and  in  I865  organized  a plantation  conpany  for"  extensive  production.  Follovdng 
this  start  other  companies  vvere  organized j=and  production  has  always  been  in  the 
hands  of  a few  large  concerns  with  extensive  holdings . 

Production  of  Vorstenlanden  Java  digdr  tobacco  began  a few  years  prior  to 
production  in  Sumatra'.  It  has  also  always  'been  in  the  hands  of  a few  large 
plantation  conpanies  or  large  planters.  Production  of  Besoeki  Java  leaf,  which 
has  been  grown  largely  by  natives  but  much  of  it  cured  and  handled  by  a few 
companies,  v/as  fairly  extensive  before  the  production  of  Vorstenlanden  and  Sumatra 
wrapper-leaf  w^as  started.  Commercial  production  in  other  districts,  which  are  of 
less  importance  than  those  mentioned,  apparently  also  began  some  time  between  1850 
and  1875.  Follov;ing  their  introduction  the  trend  in  production  of  Sumatra  and 
Java  export  types  was  upward,  reaching  a peak  in  1914. 

Since  early  days  a large  portion  of  Netherlands  Indies  tobacco  has  been 
exported.  Practically  all  of  the  estate  tobacco  is  grovm  for  export,  and  a large 
part  of  the  native  crop  is  shipped  abroad.  For  the  years  preceding  and  immedi- 
ately follomng  the  World  War,  over  half  of  total  production  was  shipped  abroad. 
During  recent  years  about  40  percent. of  the  production  has  been  exported. 

Domestic  consumption  of  tobacco  has  been  largely  limited  to  netive  Kerf 
(cut  tobacco)  used  in  h"nd-made  cigarettes,,  "streotjes,"  1/  cigars,  and  for 
chewing.  The  consumption  of  cigars  and  machine-made  cigarettes  has,  until  recent 
years,  been  insignificant.  Even  in  1938  they  accounted  for  only  about  17  percent 
of  total  poundage  of  tobacco  consumed. 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
Qu.intity  Produced  and  Trend 

Total  production  of  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  during  the  5 years 
1933  to  1937  is  estimated  to  have  averaged  about  267  million  pounds  annually. 
Official  records  are  limated  to  the  acreage  and  production  on  large  estates,  and 
the  acreage  of  nonestate  or  native  tobacco  in  Java  and  Madura. , These  estimates, 
with  an  approximate,  average  yield  per  acre  for  Java  and  Madura  native  tobacco 
indicate  that  their  total  production  since  1920  has  ranged  between  172  million 
and  311  million  pounds  annually.  The  trend  v^as  upvrard  from  1920  to  1928  but 
production  has  declined  since  1928.  During  the  5 years  1933  Ic  1937  production 
in  these  districts,  from  an  average  acreage  of  454jOOO  acres,  was  only  about  240 
million  pounds  annu-ally. 

Acreage  and  production,  not  officially  reported,  include  native  tobacco 
in  all  of  the  islands  other  than  Java  and  Ma,dura.  Production  of  native  tobacco 
in  Sumatra  in  recent  years  is  approximated  by  Netherlands  Indies  officials  at 
10  million  pounds,  and  that  in  other  areas  for  which  official  figures  are  not 
available,  at  about  I7  million  pounds. 


1/  Strootjes  are  made  fr^m  Kerf  rolled  in  corn  shucks  or  tree  leaves  (see  page 
47). 


Table  2.-  Acreage  of  specified  kinds  of  tobacco  in  Sumatra,  Java,  r?.nd  Madura, 

1920  to  1937 
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Compiled  from  data  furnished  by  iigri cultural  Statistics  Section  of  Central  Bureau  of  Sta-tistics  of  the 
li  ether  lands  Indies. 

ii/  Includes  flue-cured  acreage,  which  is  shovm  separately  in  table  6, 
b/  Includes  kadura. 


Table  3.-  Pi-oduction  of  specified  kinds  of  tobacco  (fermented  weight)  in  Simiatra,  Java,  and  Madura 
1920  to  1937  ^ 
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Plgure  1,  - Leading  tobacco  diatricte  of  the  Netherlanda  Indies?  A,  Sninatra 
wra-pper;  B,  Benjoemas;  C,  Kedoe;  L,  Vorstenlanden;  E,  Hemhangt 
F,  Kediri;  G-,  Loemadjang;  H,  Besoeki;  I»  Madura. 
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Types  Produced 

iViOst  rJetherlands  Indies  tobacco  is  of  dark  or  relatively  dark  types. 
Under  American  standards  they  vould  be  classed  either  as  cigar-leaf  or  between 
the  light  and  dark  air-cured  types.  The  tendency  to  some  homogeneity  in  types 
can  be  largely  attributed  to  the  cl.imate  and  soil,  which  are  to  a considerable 
extent  determined  by  the  location  of  the  Islands. 

Location,  Area,  Population,  TopograT-'hy , and  Soils 

The  Netherlands  lndi.es  comprise  almost  all  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
They  are  located  along  the  equator  between  95  degrees  and  141  degrees  east 
longitude,  a distance  of  about  miles,  or  approximately  300  miles  less 

than  the  distance  from  New'  York  to  San  Francisco.  The  most  northern  lajid  area 
extends  to  near  6 degrees  north  latitude,  and  the  most  southern  area  to  11 
degrees  south  latitude.  The  distance  from  north  to  south  across  the  islands  is 
about  1,1'^5  miles,  or  something  near  the  distance  between  the  northern  and 
southern  borders  of  the  United  States. 

The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  about  735^000  squn.re  miles,  v>ihich  is 
approximately  equal  the  l.and  area  of  the  States  east  of  the  Iviississippi  River, 
excepting  Georgia  and  Florida.  It  is  made  up  of  hundreds  of  islands  varying  in 
size  from  a few  square  rods  to  about  200,000  square 'miles.  The  Netherland 
portion  of  Borneo,  New  Guinea, and  the  island  of  Sumctra  are  each  larger  than 
the  combined  area  of  Illinois,  Indians.,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  islands  of 
Java  -and  Madura,  which  are  among  the  most  densely  populated  areas  in  the  world 
(about  820  people  per  square  mile),  have  a combined  varea  slightly  larger  than 
New  York  State. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  areas  and  population  of  different 
parts  of  the  Netherlands  Indies: 


area ' Popul'.\tion 

Square  mil-es  1930  census 


Java  and  madura 

41,718,000 

Sumatra 

8,255,000 

Borneo 

2,169,000 

Celebes  and  adjacent  ■’ slands 

38,300 

3,093,000 

Aioluccas  and  itjw  Guinea 

191,700 

893,000 

Othar  islands 

4,599,000 

Total. 

735,300 

60,727,000 

most  of  the  islands  in  the  archipelago  are  very  mountainous.  The  moun- 
tains in  most  cases  rise  abruptly  from  coastal  plains,  and  there  are  several 
peaks  '..ith  altitudes  of  over  10,000  feet,  rany  are  volcanos,  of  which  there 
are  about  400.  The  coastal  plain  areas  and  valleys  between  mountain  ranges  are 
relatively  large  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Netherland  Guinea,  but  are  smaller  in 
Java  and  other  islands.  Soils  of  the  islands  ha'Ve  been  derived  from  volcanic 
ash,  the  weathering  of  rock  form-.'tions  and  the  decomposition  of  dense  tropical 
vegetation.  The  volcanic  soils  are  rich  in  minerals,  and,  when  they  contain  a 
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high  percentage  of  humus ^ they  are  very  fertile.  The  soils  derived  from  older 
rock  foriiiations  are  of  lovjer  fertility.  Volcanic  soils  are  most  extensive  in 
Java.  As  a consequence,  agriculture  including  tobacco  grov/ing  has  become  more 
extensively  developed  in  Java  than  in  the  other  islands. 

Climate 


All  of  the  land  area  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  is  within  76O  miles  of  the 
equator,  and,  as  a consequence,  temperatures  throughout  the  year  are  relatively 
uniform.  At  sea  level  the  fluctuations  in  monthly  average  temperatures  through 
the  year  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  archipelago  only  range-  between  77°  and 
82a  yearly  average  at  nearly  all  sea -level  points  is  about  79°  F*  Cool 

areas  are  limited  to  mountain  districts.  For*  each  300feet  of  rise  in  elevation 
there  is  a decline  in  average  yearly  temperature  of  approxima,tely  1°  F.  Frost 
areas  are  limted  to  the  higher  miountain  districts,  but  for  most  of  such  dis- 
tricts where  agriculture  is  important  frost  only  occurs  occasionally  during  the 
coolest  dry  months.  Daily  fluctuations  in  temperature  are  small  throughout  the 
year . .-Lverage  monthly  maximum  temperatures  at  sea  level  points  throughout  the 
islands  range  between  84°  and  90°  F.  and  average  minimums  between  72°  and  77°  F. 

Sunshine  is  plentiful.  The  difference  between  the  longest  and  shortest 
daysin  the  year  is  only  about  48  minutes.  Rains  are  frequent,  but  there  is 
seldom  a day  in  which  the  sun  does  not  shine.  In  some  districts  of  heaviest 
rainfall  the  sunshine  for  some  months  is  less  than  30  percent  of  m.aximum  (maxi- 
mum being  the  n-umber  of  hours  during  the  month  between  times  of  sunrise  and 
sunset).  In  most  districts,  however,  the  percentage  of  sunshine  is  much  higher 
and  the  yearly  average  for  the  archipelago  as  a,  whole  is  about  65  percent. 

The  atmosphere  is  relatively  humid,  ivionthly  averages  of  relative  humidity 
over  most  of  the  territory  vary  from  around  75  percent  in  dry  months  to  near 
90  percent  in  wet  months.  The  yearly  average  relative  humidity  for  the  entire 
area  is  about  81  percent,  average  maximuni  about  94 j and  average  minimum  about  59 
percent. 

Yearly  total  and  seasonal  rainfall  vary  widely,  but  in  most  areas  rainfall 

is  n.^t  too  heavy  or  too  light  for  crops.  The  average  annual  varies  from  21.5 

inches  at  Paloe,  an  inland  town  near  the  west  coast  of  the  Celebes,  to  266.4 

inches  at  Tombo , an  inland  toivn  of  Central  Java.  In  general,  the  period  of 

greatest  rainfall  is  from  November  through  January  and  the  period  of  least  rain- 
fall from  May  through  August;  however,  in  certain  districts  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  the  south  coast  of  Java,  and  parts  of  the  Celebes,  rainfall  is  low  in  j 

December  and  January,  as  v\rell  as  during  the  summer  months,  and  highest  in  ^pril  j 

and  October.  There  are  also  some  districts  ^..nd  islands  for  wrhich  the  monthly  jj 

average  rainfall  is  fairly  uniform  throughout  the  year. 

Districts  of  uniform  seasonal  and  total  annual  rainfall  are  small.  In 
mapping  such  di.stricts,  the  Netherlands  Indies'  Meteorological  Bureau  established 
68  districts  in  Java  and  Madura,  and  84  in  the  other  islands.  This  lack  of  uni- 
formity as  rega,rds  rainfall  results  from  the  influence  of  mountains  and  prevailing 
winds.  Rainfall  over  most  of  the  archipelago,  and  particularly  the  portion  south  5 
of  the  equator,  is  influenced  by  monsoons,  which  blow  in  opposite  directions  at 
different  times  of  the  year.  The  southeast  monsoon  from  over  the  continent  of  I 

Australia  during  the  months  of  April  through  October  results  in  a period  of  : 

relatively  low  rainfall,  whereas  the  v?est  and  northwest  monsoons  from  over  the 
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Indian  Ocean  during  the  months  of  November  through  iviarch  result  in  a period  of 
hs^avy  rainfall.  l»'ind  currents  over  the  portion  of  the  archipelago  near  the 
equator  -and  north  of  the  equator  ?re  not  so  v-rell  defined.  In  general,  however, 
winds  north  of  the  equator  blow  from  northeast  to  southwest  during  the  months 
of  November  throug-h  jviarch,  and  from  southwest  to  northeast  during  the  period 
April  through  October.  This  results  in  r-'lnfall  being  heavier  during  the  summer 
months  than  is  the  case  in  areas  south  of  the  equator. 

In  many  cas^s  the  mountains  shut  off  part,  and  in  some  cases  nearly  all 
of  the  rains  carried  by  the  different  monsoons.  This  results  in  districts  to 
the  leewa.rd  of  mountains  having  a materially  different  seasonal  and  total  annual 
rainfc.U  than  those  immedi'tely  to  the  windv.ard. 

Table  4.-  x.ver-..ge  monthly  ajid  annual  raini’all  in  loading  tobacco-producing 
districts  of  Suraatra,  Java,  and  Iviaduro.  ^ 


NujTibcr 


u'  - nt  h ly  a ve  r me  s 


Di strict 

of 

stations 

Je.n . 

Feb. 

M>r . 

Apr. 

M-.y 

June 

Number 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Siaraatra  - 

last  Coast 

10 

7.8 

5.3 

6.2 

7.0 

9.4 

6.9 

i/est  Coast 

5 

12.1 

8.9 

11.2 

12.4 

9.6 

7.0 

Javea  - 

Banjoemas 

5 

18.2 

16.5 

19.6 

13.8 

9.6 

6.2 

Kedoe 

5 

20.2 

17.6 

19.1 

14.9 

10.7 

6.5 

Vorstenlanden. . 

10 

12.2 

13.0 

11.3 

7.1 

4.8 

3.6 

Rembang 

7 

13.0 

12.5 

11.9 

7.2 

5.4 

2.6 

Kediri 

5 

13.4 

13.3 

12.3 

8.8 

6.3 

3.3 

Loemadjang 

5 

10.1 

9.9 

9.6 

7.0 

5.6 

4.6 

Eesoeki 

10 

16.0 

13.3 

12.4 

7.5 

5.7 

3.1 

iViS-dura  - 

Eastern 

5 

12.1 

10.6 

10.1 

7.2 

4.6 

3.1 

July 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov. 

Dec . 

Yearly 

average 

Sumatra  - 

Incnes 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

East  Coast 

6.4 

9.1 

10.6 

13.4 

11.2 

10.2 

103.5 

Vvest  Coast 

7.8 

10.8 

12.6 

14.7 

17.1 

14.4 

138.6 

Java  - 

Banjoemas 

3.4 

2.6 

4.0 

14.1 

21.5 

21.6 

151.1 

Kedoe 

4.1 

3.6 

4.9 

11.8 

18.6 

22.3 

154.3 

Vorstenlanden. . 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

3.9 

7.7 

11.4 

73.5 

Rem.b  nr 

1.6 

1.3 

1.7 

4.2 

8.2 

12.1 

81.7 

Kediri 

1.6 

] .1 

1.4 

3.8 

8.2 

12.3 

85.3 

Loemad j ang 

3.1 

3.0 

2.5 

6.6 

8.9 

9.5 

80.4 

Bes oeki 

1.5 

1.4 

1.7 

4.7 

9 3 

13.7 

90.3 

Madura  - 

Eastern 

1.6 

0.4 

0.5 

1.7 

5.6 

9.7 

67.2 

Complied  from  dat 

publish; 

id  in  "Kainf.'J-l  in 

the  Netherlands  Indies"  by  Prof.  Dr 

J.  Boerema,  Batavia,  Javc 
a/  .-averages  at  selected  stations  scattered  thrDuahout  the  districts, 
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Tobacco  Districts,  Their  Soil,  CljjTi^.:to , Tobacco  Grown,  ;ind  Cultural 


and  Curinp,  Practices 


There  are  nine  well-defined  tobacco-producing  districts  in  the  Netherlandd 
Indies  which  grow  recognized  export  types  of  tobacco.  They  include  the  Deli  S 
district  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  seven  districts  in  central  and  east  Java, 
nauely,  Banjoemas,  Kedoe,  Vorstenlanden,  Reinbang,  Kediri,  Loemadjang,  and 
Besoeki;  a.nd  a district  o,n  the  island  of  Madura.  ^ 


The  production  of  .native  tobacco,  largel;y  kerf , is  carried  on  throughout 
the  islands.  The  most  important  districts  are  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  near 
the  port  of  Padang,  the  southeast  section  of  Sumatra  near  Palembang,  central  and 
eastern  Java,  Bali,  Lombok,  and  Celebes.  Production  in  Borneo,  Netherlands 
Guinea,  and  the  other  islands  is  limited;  in  most  cases  it  does  not  eaual  local 
requirements. 


Sumatra  East  Coast  (Deli  Cigar  Wrapper  District) 

The  Sumatra  cigar  wrapper  distri.ct  is  confined  to  a limited  area  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  is  all  within  a radius  of  about  25 
miles  of  the  toim  of  Medan,  the  capital  of  Sumatra.  The  development  of  the 
district  has  resulted  from  the  special  properties  of  its  soil  and  c lima. te, which 
make  for  'the  production  of  a high  grade,  thin,  elastic  lea.f.  The  first  tobacco 
shipped  to  the  Netherlands  from  the 'district  in  I865,  a lot  of  50  bales,  was 
immediately  recognized  for  its  excellent  quality.  It  v-as  sold  originally  for 
0.48  guilder  per  half -kilo  (24  cents  per  pound  at  the  1939  exchange),  but  vTas 
reported  to  have  changed  hands  several  times  at  increased  prices.  In  the 
following  year  a shipment  of  I89  bales  sold  for  an  original  price  of  1.49 
guilders  per  half -kilo  (75  cents  per  pound  at  the  1939  exchange).  With  this 
beginning,  production  expanded,  rapidly  and  for  many  years  there  has  been  a 
continuous  demand  for  the  leaf  in  practically  all  cigar-producing  countries  of 
the  v\Torld.  It  has  always  been  sold  almost  exclusively  in  the  Netherlands.  Only 
the  very  low  grades  that  cannot  be  used  except  for  wrappers  on  very  cheap  cigars  ^ 
are  sold  locally  or  exjoorted  to  other  ports.  Cigar  makers  in  the  Netherlands 
Indies  who  v\rish  to  buy  the  b..etter  vjrapper  qualities  of  Sumatra  le.'.f  must  pur- 
chase  them  in  Amsterdam  and  ship  them  back  to  the  islands. 

I 

By  I872  the  annual  production  of  Sumatra  v\rrapper  tobacco  had  increased 
to  over  1,000,000  pounds,  and  by  1880  to  over  10,000,000  pounds.  In  1890  the  , 
production  was  ebout  43,000,000  pounds,  which  was  a record  crop  and  was  not 
exceeded  until  1899?  V'jhen  about  48,000,000  pounds  wore  produced.  Between  I9OO 
and  I9I8,  production  r:inged  between  40,000,000.  '.'.nd  52,000,000  pounds  annually. 


It  declined  sharply  in  the  post-war  years  191'9  to  1921,  and  'averaged  only  J 

about  28,000,000  pounds  annually.  The  1922  cron  vr?-s  materia.lly  larger  than  . 

that  of  1921,  and  from  then  until  1931  production  averaged  about  41,000,000  .vj. 

pounds  annually.  From  1932  to  1938,  production  ranged  betv\re'en '28,000,000  and 
31,000,000  pounds  annually.'  » J 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of  Suma.tra  wrapper  leaf  its  qu.ality  has 


been  m'-intained  and  it  has  aL  ays  been  considered  among  the  'best  wrapper  types 
in  the  world.  The  leaf  is  very  thin  and  elastic,  p.'hich  results  in  a large 
number  of  wre.ppers  per  unit  of  weight.  It  is  light  greenish  brown  to  brown  in 
color  and  burns  to  a white  ash. 
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There;  are  probably  fev;  place in  the  v'orld  suited  for  producing  leaf  with 
characteristics  and  quality  similar  to  Smrtra  wrapper^  and  there  are  few  places 
v/here  greater  care  and  scientific  research  is  follov'ed  in  tobacco  grovfine. 
Production  has  alivays  been  in  the  hands  of  a few  large,  well-financed  companies, 
which  have  employed  highly  trained  production  managers.  In  addition,  the  com- 
panies have  maintained  a research  organization  and  exp^^riment  station,  which 
serve  the  entire  district.  This  organization  is  divided  into  departments  that 
are  continually  studying  the  soil  of  the  district,  varieties  of  tobacco,  tobacco 
diseases,  insect  control,  and  cultural  and  curing  practices.  Each  department  is 
headed  by  a highly  trained  technician,  who  -works  in  connection  with  the  estate 
managers  in  improving  the  qu^.lity  of  the  leaf.  The  companies  also  maintain 
overhead  associations,  one  in  the  Netherlands  and  one  in  Sumatra,  V'/'hich  devote 
their  entire  time  to  economic  investigations  and  give  advice  regarding  produc- 
tion costs,  labor  supply,  m rket  outlet,  and  probable  demand  for  various  quali- 
ties of  the  leaf. 

Types  of  Sumatra  Wrapper  Tobacco;  Sumatra  wrapper  tobacco  has  not  alvrays 
been  a distinct  type  or  variety.  The  soil  and  climatic  conditions  under  which 
it  is  grown  have  resulted  in  uniformity  of  the  leaf  as  regards  color  and  texture, 
which  h-as  enabled  it  to  be  classified  commercially  as  a single  type,  but 
botanically  it  has  until  recently  been  a mixture  of  types  that  could  be  sepa- 
rated into  several  strains. 


In  I9O8  investigations  made  by  L.  P.  De  Bussy  showed  that  the  tobacco  is 
not  a true  breeding  species  but  a irdxture  from  which  separate  types  can  be 
segregated.  He  segregated  c.  precocious  strain,  vdiich  flowers  about  10  days 
earlier,  hs.s  a lower  number  of  leaves,  and  thinner  stalks  of  loss  height  than 
the  average  tobacco  in  the  district.  He  was  also  able  to  extract  a type  or 
variety  with  coarse  leaves  rnd  of  slovj  growth  and  one  having  many  leaves  and 
reaching  a height  of  nearly  I7  feet, 

in  1903 

experiments  begun/in  the  United  States  with  Sumatra  v^rapper  leaf  enabled 
the  investigators  to  conclude  that  there  were  as  many  as  eleven  very  distinct 
forms  of  the  plants,  sufficiently  different  to  be  designated  as  incipient 
varieties.  These  investigations,  however,  are  somewhat  discredited  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies  due  to  the  fact  that  the  seeds  used  were  from  plants  grown 
in  the  United  St  .tes,  and  not  directly  from  Sunatra.  It  is  believed  possible 
that  some  cross  fertilization  might  have  taJeen  place  and  some  of  the  types 
segregated  might  have  originated  from  crosses  with  Ainerican  types. 

In  1914  further  investiga.tions  of  types  were  made  in  Sumatra  and  it  was 
found  that  there  v;ere  at  least  six  distinct  types.  Those  previously  segregated 
by  De  Bussy  were  found  constant  for  most  t^piical  characteristics  but  not  for 
all  other  factors.  Trueness  to  type  of  succeeding  generations  from,  the  other 
types  segregated  was  not  proven. 

In  the  years  preceding  1920  considerable  attention  was  given  to  seed 
selection  with  a view  to  improving  and  further  standardizinr  Sumatra  wrapper 
leaf.  By  that  year  several  of  the  est?.tes  were  using  only  seed  that  would 

1/  Honing,  J,  A.,  I915,  "Deli  Tobacco  a Ivlixture  of  Typos,"Druk  V;.n  J.  H.  De  Bussy, 
Amsterdam. 

^ Shamel,  A.  D.,1906  "New  Tobacco  Varieties, "1906  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Year  Book,  page  387. 
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proauce  a as  true  as  can  be  obtained  by  seed  selection.  By  1926  all  of  the 

estates  were  usinf.;  selected  seed,  and  by  1938  they  were  using  seed  from  only 
four  strains  of  the  typical  Sumatra  type,  each  strain  having  onlj’’  minor  muta- 
tional differences. 

Soils;  Soils  in  the  Sumatra  wrapper-tobacco  district  apparently  have 
greater  influence  in  fixing  the  commercial  characterisitics  and  quality  of  the 
leaf  than  other  factors,  such  as  varieities,  climate,  and  cxjltural  and  curing 
prsictices.  The  soils  are  all  primarily  of  volcanic  origin,  rich  in  minerals 
and  underlaid  with  older  marine  rocks  or  sediments, of  xvhich  there  are  out- 
croppings  at  certain  points.  They  vary  in  color  from  red  to  brown,  and  grey 
to  black,  and  in  texture  from  clay  loams  to  sandy  loams.  They  each  have  an 
acid  reaction  but  some  are  only  slightly  acid,  pH  reaction  number  ranging  from 
ab  ut  5.3  to  6.7.  l/  Bight  distinct  soils  have  been  recognized.  Five  are 
strictly  volcanic  soils  and  have  been  petrographically  designated;-  liparitic- 
dacite,  liparite,  dacitic  mud-stroaias , dacitic  and  andesitic  mud-streams.  Two 
of  the  remaining  three  are  alluvial  soils,  one  being  derived  fr^m  liparitic- 
tuff  and  one  frun  dacitic-andesitic  tuff.  The  remaining  type,  of  which  there 
are  only  limited  areas  in  the  tobacco  district,  is  soil  derived  from  marine 
rocks  and  sediments. 

The  different  soils  vary  substantially  and  there  is  a pronounced  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  tobacco  grown  on  them.  Certain  of  them  are  also  more 
susceptible  than  others  to  tobacco  plant  diseases.  This  is  particularly  true 
as  regards  Granville  wilt,  knowna  in  Sumatra  as  slime  disease,  which  does  greater 
damage  in  the  Sumatra-w rapper  district  than  any  other.  The  accompanying  figure 
2 shows  the  location  of  the  different  soils  and  also  the  boundary  in  1937  of  the 
area  in  which  Sumatra  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  Yvas  gro^m. 

it  vyIII  be  noted  that  soils  derived  from,  volcanic  tuff  are  farthest  from 
the  coast.  The  district  in  which  the  soils  are  found  is  a low'  plateau  extending 
into  the  foothills.  The  alluvial  soils  are  near  the  coast  and  have  been  formed 
by  streams  flowing  from  the  sections  of  volcanic  soils.  The  soils  within  the 
district  derived  from  marine  rocks  and  sediments  are  not  suitable  for  tobacco  and 
are  limited  to  outcroppings  in  the  volcanic-tuff  soils. 

The  follovjing  is  a description  of  the  different  soil  types,  their  suscep- 
tibility to  Granville  wilt,  and  average  prices  received  at  Amsterdam  for  the  leaf 
grown  on  them  from  1893  to  1930.  The  prices  offer  an  indication  of  the  quality 
of  leaf  obtained  from  the  different  soil  types. 

Type  1 - Liparitic-dacite  is  a red-clay  loam  wGth  a pH  of  5.7  to  5.8. 
Granville  vjilt  on  the  soil  is  moderate  to  bad.  It  produces  tobacco  of  average 
quality,  w^hich,  during  the  period  indicated  above  sold  for  an  average  price  of 
1.51  guilders  per  half -kilo  ($0.75  per  pound). 

]J  The  pH  is  a measurement  of  acidity  and  alkalinity  of  soils,  •which  indicates 
the  hydrogen  ion  concentration.  A neutral  soil  has  a pH  of  7.  Soils  with  a pH 
below  6 are  decidedly  acid,  and  those  with  a pH  above  8 are  decidedly  alkaline. 
pH’s  from  6 to  7 j and  7 to  8,  indicate  slightly  acid  or  slightly  alkaline  soils. 

Converted  to  United  States  dollars  at  55  cents  per  guilder,  the  rate  prevail- 
ing during  the  years  1937  and  1938. 
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Type  2 - Liparite  is  a red-clay  loam  with  a pH  of  5.3  to  5.5.  Granville 
wilt  is  moderate  to  bad.  The  tobacco  gro’A’n  is  inferior  to  that  from  the  other 
soils  in  the  district,  and  the  average  price  was  0.90  guilder  per  half -kilo 
{]y0.I+5  per  pound). 

Type  3 - Dacitic  mud-streams  is  a dark  broivnish-red  sandy  loam  with  a pH 
of  about  6.  The  extent  of  Granville  wilt  in  tobacco  groT,\Ti  on  it  is  irregular,  in 
some  places  bad,  and  in  others  does  not  occur.  It  is  the  best  tobacco  soil  in 
the  district,  and  leaf  grovm  on  it  sold  for  1.99  guilders  per  half-kilo  (10.99 
per  pound) . 

Type  4 - Dacitic  is  also  a dark  reddish-broivn  loam  but  with  someivhat  less 
sand  than  Type  3.  It  has  a pH  of  6.2  to  6.7.  Tobacco  grown  on  it  is  subject  to 
greater  damage  from  Granville  wilt  than  that  on  any  of  the  other  soil  types. 

Leaf  from  the  soil  is  below  average  in  quality  and  sold  for  1.34  guilders  per 
half -kilo  (htO.67  per  pound). 

Type  5 - Andesitic  mud-streams  (black  dust)  soil  is  grey  when  dry  and 
black  wrhen  wet.  It  is  a sandy  soil  with  much  silt  and  has  a.  pH  of  about  6.5. 
There  is  no  Granville  wilt  in  tobacco  gro\wi  on  the  soil  except  in  places  where 
there  are  outcroppings  of  subsoil  derived  from  older  marine  rocks.  Tobacco 
grown  on  it  is  somewhat  above  average  in  quality  and  the  price  has  been  1.70 
guilders  per  half -kilo  (^i>0.85  per  pound). 

Type  6 - Alluvial  soil  derived  from  dacitic-andesitic  tuff.  It  varies 
in  texture  from  vjhite  clays  to  clay  loams  that  are  light  to  dark  yellowish 
browns,  and  brovm.  sandy  soils.  The  pH  varies,  and  is  slightly  acid  to  acid  for 
each  sub-type.  Granville  wilt  is  usually  very  bad  in  the  clay  soils,  is 
limited  in  the  loams  and  rarely  occurs  in  the  sandy  soils.  Tobacco  from  this 
soil  type  is  as  a whole  of  superior  quality  and  the  average  price  has  been  1.81 
guilders  per  half -kilo  (4O.9O  per  pound). 

Type  7 - Alluvial  soil  derived  from  liparitic  tuff.  It  also  varies  from 
clays  to  sands  that  are  quite  similar  in  color  to  Type  6;  however,  it  contains 
less  minerals  and  is  somewhat  deficient  in  plant  food.  The  pH  and  extent  of 
Granville  wilt  in  tobacco  vary  with  the  soils  of  different  physical  properties 
about  as  in  Tja^e  6.  Tobacco  from  it  is  somewhat  inferior  in  quality  and  the 
average  price  has  been  1.16  guilders  per  half -kilo  (40.58  per  pound). 

Type  8 - Soil  derived  from  marine  rocks  and  sediments.  It  is  ouite  dif- 
ferent from  the  volcanic-tuff  soils  and  is  not  used  for  tobacco.  It  varies 
from  clays  to  sands  and  is  usually  alkaline  in  reaction. 

Climate ; Temperature  in  the  district  is  relatively  uniform  throughout 
the  year  and  the  daily  range  is  small,  at  Medan,  wLich  is  in  the  center  of  the 
district,  monthly  averages  vary  between  77°  F.  In  December,  the  coolest  month, 
and  81'^F.  in  May,  the  hottest  month.  The  yearly  average  is  78°  F.  Daily 
fluctuations  throughout  the  year  average  about  15°  F.  They  arc  greatest  during 
the  drier  months  February  to  April,  and  June  to  July  than  during  other  seasons 
in  the  year.  Humidity  is  relatively  high  throughout  the  year.  It  averages  84 
percent  and  varies  between  months  from  82  to  85  percent.  Rains  are  frequent, 
but  sunshine  is  ample,  averaging  60  percent  for  the  year. 
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Rainfall  is  relativjly  haivy  throughout  the  district.  The  yearly  average 
precipitation  betT;een  different  stations  varies  materially,  but  seasonal  flutua- 
tions  are  relatively  uniform.  Sections  of  highest  rainfall  are  the  plateau  and 
foothills,  and  those  of  lov;est,  near  the  coast.  The  average  annual  rainfall  of 
^ ten  Selected  stations  in  the  district  ranges  from  71-9  inches  at  Belidan  to  157.1 
inches  at  Retain.  For  the  district  as  a y.'hole,  the  average  annual  is  about  103.5 
inches,  a.nd  monthly  averciges  vary  from  5-3  inches  in  February  to  13.4  inches  in 
October. 

Estate  Management  and  Cultural  Practices;  During  recent  years  the  entire 
production  of  Sumsitra  wrapper  leaf  has  been  grown  by  seven  companies,  of  Virhich 
four,  known  as  the  big  four,  have  produced  approxi-mately  95  percent  of  the  total. 
The  companies  have  large  estates,  a total  of  47  in  1937,  which  are  lands  held  by 
long-term  leases.  ^ The  total  acreage  of  tobacco  grovm  by  the  separate  companies 
varies  from  about  200  acres  in  the  case  of  the  smallest  company  to  over  15,000 
acres  grovm  by  the  largest  conpany.  All  of  the  companies  grow  some  rubber  and 
certain  other  plantation  crops,  but  in  most  cases  tobacco  is  the  major  crop. 

The  management  of  the  estates  is  in  the  hands  of’  Europeans, and  a large 
number  of  laborers  is  employed  for  field  operations.  In  193^,  there  were  some 
400  Europeans  employed  as, managers  and  sub-managers,  and  on  December  31>  1937^ 

The  inatter  of  land  tenure  in  the  district  is  extremely  complicated.  "For 
planting  tobacco  the  Europeans  originally  obtained  land  concessions  of  various 
sizes  from  the  Sultan  of  Deli.  Some  of  these  concessions  were  for  50,  some  for 
75  and  some  for  100  years.  These  'Soltan's  Grants',  as  they  have  ever  since  been 
known,  were  rather  informal  transactions  and  were  not  dravm  up  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Netherlands  Indian  Civil  Code.  In  the  first  place,  the 
earliest  ones  were  made  at  a tiine  when  there  was  practic?J.ly  no  civil  administra- 
tion of  Deli  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Government,  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
Sultans,  as  natives,  were  outside  the  scope  of  application  of  the  Civil  Code. 

Thus  these  early  grants  were  (and  have  remained)  \;lthout  any  definite  status  in 
Netherlands  public  law. 

"Various  attempts  'were  made  to  regulate  this  situation,  the  miost  i;iiportant 
of  v>;nich  was  a la\\’-  which  went  into  effect  on  May  6,  1915.  This  law  provided; 

(1)  that  when  the  Sultan  issued  Isjid  to  persons  to  whom  the  Civil  Code  applied, 
the  transaction  must  be  registered  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Code,  and  (2)  that  a prior  condition  of  such  a transaction  must  be  the  issuance 
of  a declaration  by  the  head  of  the  local  or  provincial  administration  testifying 
to  the  Sultan's  authority  to  mc.ke  such  a grant.  But  the  Civil  Code  was  not  (and 
is  now  not)  applicable  to  natives  and  those  having  the  status  thereof.  Thus 
there  are  at  present  in  existence  three  kinds  of  Sultan's  Grants;  (l)  those  made 
prior  to  the  law  of  1915?  (2)  those  made  subsequent  to  and  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  1915?  j-nd  (3)  those  m.ade  to  persons  not  subject  to  the  Civil  Code.  These 
last  grants  were  not  registc;red  vrith  the  appropriate  office  of  the  Netherlands 
Indian  Government  but  v\dth  the  Sultan's  own  native  tribunals. 

"Extremely  few  if  any  of  these  Sultan's  Grants  ’.vere  actually  freehold 
grants;  there  are  only  thr^je  of  them  in  the  present  city  of  Medan.  The  very  great 
majority  were  in  the  nature  of  long-term  leaseholds."  (From  unpublished  report  by 
Sidney  H.  Brown,  American  Consul  at  Medan.) 
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the  total  number  of  laborers  employed  was  74j405.  Of  these,  7,735  were  contract 
laborers  hired  under  contract  for  a period  of  5 to  6 years  for  work  on  specific 
plantations,  and  66,670  were  free  laborers  employed  on  a daily,  monthly,  or  piece 
basis.  About  36,000  of  the  laborers  were  Javanese  men,  27,000  were. Javanese 
women,  and  over  10,000  were  Chinese  men  and  women.  Only  a limited  number  of 
Sumatra  natives  are  employed,  as  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  these  people 
are  below  those  of  the  Chinese  and  Javanese.  Foremen  and  supervisors  are  largely 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  also  grade  most  of  the  crop.  Laborers  are  paid  according 
to  wage  scales  fixed  by  the  Deli  Planters'  Association  (an  Association  supported 
by  all  companies  in  the  district).  Wages  consist  of  a basic  amount  in  cash, 
either  on  a day  basis  or  at  a piece  rate.  Slightly  higher  wages  are  paid  for 
old  hands  than  for  new  recruits,  and  wages  for  women  are  lower  than  for  men.  In 
1937,  the  average  cash  wage  for  men  was  about  28  cents  per  day  (0.515  guilder) 
and  for  the  women  about  16  cents  per  day  (0.29  guilder). 

Dormitories  or  barracks  are  provided  as  living  quarters. for  the  laborers. 
In  addition,  they  receive  a discount  on  the  purchase  of  foods  and  free  medical 
attention.  In  1937  these  services  amounted  to  an  additional  3 cents  per  day 
(0.055  guilder  ).  In  many  cases  the  laborers  are  also  provided  writh  land  to  be 
used  as  gardens. 

The  estates  are  large  and  well  laid  out.  They  vary  in  size  from  about 
12,000  to  over  50,000  acres.  The  land  devoted  to  tobacco  is  carefully ^ surveyed 
and  laid  off  in  blocks  of  fields.  The  average  size  of  a single  field^is  about 
1.6  acres  and  it  accomodates  approximately  16,000  plants.  The  same  field  or 
block  of  fields  is  used  for  tobacco  only  once  in  8 years.  In  most  cases  they 
are  cleared  of  timber,  the  timber  being  burned  off  and  tobacco  immediately 
planted.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  the  spring  months  and  is  followed  in  the  same 
year  with  a crop  of  rice. 

The  planting  dates  for  tobacco  in  different  sections  of  the  district ^ vary 
in  accordance  with  altitude.  In  the  upland  sections  seedbeds  are  prepared  in 
December  and  in  lowlands  during  the  second  week  in  January.  Transplanting  is 
done  from  40  to  45  days  after  the  sowing  of  seed  beds.  Harvesting  extends  from 
April  until  June  or  about  90  da.ys  after  transplanting. 

After  the  rice  crop  following  tobacco  is  harvested  the  land  is  usually 
allowed  to  grovj  back  to  jungle  and  is  not  disturbed  for  7 years,  when  it  is 
again  cleared  and  planted  with  tobacco.  The  only  exception  to  this  procedure 
is  on  some  of  the  land  where  Granville  ivilt  is  oad.  The  estates  in  these  sec- 
tions plant  part  of  their  fields  to  Mimo sa  invisa , a tropical  leguminous  plant 
which  has  the  appearance  of  vetch.  Fields  planted  with  klimo sa  invi sa  for  the 
7-year  period  between  tobacco  crops  are  found  to  be  free  of  Granville  wilt.  \J 

The  full  significance  of  Mimosa  invisa  in  checking  of  Granville  wilt  is  not 
kno7m  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  its  effectiveness  in  this  respect  is  due, 
(l)  to  the  fa,ct  that  it  is  not  a host  for  the  bacteria  causing  the  disease,  (2) 
that  it  has  a rank  growth  and  checks  the  growth  of  weeds  that  would  be  hosts  for 
the  bacteria,  and  (3)  that  it  improves  the  soil  structure  which  results  in  a 
greater  development  of  num.erous  kinds  of  soil  micro-organisms,  some  of  which  are 
apparently  destructive  to  the  bacteria  causing  the  disease.  The  latter  theory  is 
sunported  in  part  by  the  fact  that  liming  of  the  land,  which  improves  the  soil 
structure,  also  checks  the  disease;  however,  lime  reduces  the  acidity  of  the  soil 
which  may  be  a means  of  checking  the  growth  of  the  disease  bacteria. 
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Leaf  from  such  fields,  however,  is  considered  inferior  in  quality  to  that  grown 
on  jungle  land.  It  tends  to  be  coarser  and  many  planters  believe  somewhat  darker 
in  color,  both  of  which  are  objectionable  qualities. 

Seedbeds  are  laid  out  on  freshly  cleaned  land  that  has  been  built  up  to  a 
height  of  about  1 foot  above  the  original  level.  Steam  treatment  of  the  beds 
for  disease  control  is  a common  practice  on  some  estates,  but  others  do, not  use 
any  fom  of  seedbed  sterilization.  The  beds  are  well  fertilized  and  are  covered 
with  a light  muslin  at  a height  of  about  3 feet  (see  figure  3)*  This  is  to  prevent 
damage  to  young  plants  by  heavy  rains  and  sunshine.  ITien  the  plants  approach  the 
size  at  which  they  are  transplanted  the  covers  are  removed. 

The  fields  to  be  planted  with  tobacco  are  laid  off  in  double  rows  about  40 
inches  apart  with  small  ditches  between  them  and  large  drainage  ditches  at  the 
end  of  the  rows.  The  transplanting  of  a single  field  of  16,000  plants  is  done  by 
sections  over  a period  of  about  3 vjeeks  so  that  the  leaves  will  ripen  progressive- 
ly. 


Practically  the  entire  process  of  cultivating  the' crop  is  by  hand.  Animals 
or  tractors  are  used  for  making  ditches  between  fields  but  all  other  operations 
are  by  hand.  The  rows  and  ditches  between  them  are  prepared  with  heavy  hoes  or 
mattocks  and  cultivation  is  ivith  hoes. 

Plants  in  the  seedbeds  are  sprayed  about  five  times  with  a liquid  arsenate 
of  lead  spray.  Two  applications  of  the  same  spray  are  also  made  within  10  days 
after  transplanting.  Following  this  the  plants  are  dusted  about  every  4 .days  with 
a mixture  of  soil  and  5-percent  arsenate  of  lead  powder,  or,  as  has  been  the 
practice  in  the  past  few  seasons,  soil  and  5.5-percent  bariumfluosilicate . Worms 
not  destroyed  by  spraying  and  dusting  are  caught  by  hand.  This  work  is  done  by 
women  and  children  who  work  on  a daily  wage  basis,  or  are  paid  about  11  cents  for 
each  100  worms  they  catch. 

Fertilizers  are  extensively  used.  A small  portion  of  guano  fertilizer  is 
placed  in  holes  in  wdich  plants  are  set.  Phosphate  is  applied  in  the  fom  of 
basic  slag.  The  potash  requirement  is  usually  supplied  in  the  form  of  ashes  from 
tobacco  stalks;  however,  sulphate  of  potash  is  used  in  the  darker  soils  that  are 
low  in  potash. 

Most  of  the  plcints  are  topped  when  the  flower  begins  to  form;  however,  the 
portion  of  the  crop  on  land  that  tends  to  produce  a heavier  leaf  is  allowed  to 
bloom  and  seed.  The  crop  is  harvested  by  priming  and  as  a rule  only  two  leaves 
are  taken  from  each  stalk  every  2 days.  Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  leaves 
from  being  broken.  They  are  cp.rried  in  baskets  by  hand  to  curing  barns  adjacent 
to  the  fields  and  priming  is  done  only  during  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  heavy. 

Curing:  The  curing  of  Sumatra  wr.apper  leaf  is  acconplished  by  air-curing 

followed  by  a.  sweating  or  fermentation  process.  The  curing  sheds  are  constructed 
of  poles  with  a roof  of  palm  leaves.  The  sides  and  ends  are  formed  by  continuous 
rows  of  doors  made  of  bamboo  splints, which  can  be  opened  for  ventilation  (see 
figure  4) . The  sheds  are  constructed  so  that  they  can  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt 
at  various  places  on  the  plantation  as  the  blocks  of  tobacco  fie.lds  are  rotated. 
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For  curing,  the  tobacco  leaves  are  strung  in  the  morning  or  late  evening 
on  strings  of  V'/hich  each  end  is  tied  to  a bamboo  pole.  Each  leaf  is  examined 
before  stringing.  Worms  or  insects  are  picked  off  and  damaged  leaves  are  removed 
and  cured  separa.tely.  The  strjjogs  of  leaves  hang  in  the  sheds  from  18  to  22  days 
or  until  they  have  become  dry.  D'oring  this  period  the  ventile.ting  doors  are 
regulated  to  assure  proper  ventilation  and  to  prevent  excessive  dampness  and 
heating.  During  the  damp  periods,  most  of  the  ventilation  is  shut  off  during  the 
night  and  early  morning,  and  wood  or  charcoal  fires  kept  going  in  order  to  prevent 
excessive  humidity.  When  dry,  the  strings  of  leaves  are  removed  from  the  bamboo 
poles  and  each  string  tied  into  a hand.  The  hands  are  then  placed  in  baskets  and 
hauled  to  the  plantation's  fermentation  shed.  This  is  onl;^  done  in  the  early 
morning  or  late  afternoon  when  there  is  less  danger  of  the  leaves  being  broken. 

The  fermentation  sheds  are  closed,  relatively  dark  buildings,  with  little 
ventilation,  but  adjacent  to  them  are  V're  11- lighted  grading  and  sorting  rooms. 
Tobacco  brought  to  the  sheds  is  vjeighcd,  and  hands  of  leaves  of  uniform  quality 
are  assembled  to  be  fermented  in  a shingle  block.  This  latter  process  is 
simplified  by  the  remov^al  of  inferior  leaves,  w'hen  they  are  strung,  and  further 
by  the  fact  that  harvesting  and  curing  are  so  regulated  that  leaves  from  the  same 
position  on  the  plant  arrive  at  the  fermentation  sheds  together. 

Fermentation  of  the  leaf  is  accomplished  by  feur  svfeating  processes.  For 
the  first  sii'reating  of  a quantity  of  tobacco  the  leaves  are  piled  into  eight 
rectangular  bulks  Vvith  rounded  corners,  the  outside  wall  being  formed  by  placing 
the  hands  with  their  butts  to  the  outside  (see  figure  5).  The  bulks  each  contain 
about  4,000  to  6,000  pounds,  the  size  being  governed  by  the  quantity  of  leaves  of 
similar  grade  arriving  from  curing  barns.  The  bulks  are  allovred  to  stand  for 
about  5 days,  during  which  time  the  temperature  at  the  center  rises  to  about 
129°  F.  They  are  then  repiled  into  four  larger  bulks,  each  conpised  of  two  of 
the  original  small  bulks.  The  sweating  or  heating  process  again  occurs,  but 
usually  requires  approxim.^tely  3 days  longer  than  the  first  sweating.  This  proc- 
ess is  followed  by  two  more  svjeatings,  one  in  which  the  tobacco  is  piled  in  two 
bulks,  and  the.  last  in  which  it  is  piled  in  one  bulk.  The  last  sweating  requires 
about  18  to  20  days. 

v'/ith  each  repiling,  the  hands  of  leaves  are  shaken  out  and  v;ell  aired.  \/ 
In  building  the  next  bulk  into  which  they  are  placed,  the  hands  -^n  the  outside  of 
the  previous  bulk  are  placed  in  the  center.  They  are  also  reversed  from  top  to 
bottom. 


\J  The  Deli  Planters'  Association,  from  funds  raised  from  all  of  the  companies  in 
1937,  installed  an  ordering  machine  as  an  experiment  on  one  of  the  plantations. 
The  machine  provides  for  temperature  and  humidity  control,  air  circulation,  and  a 
shaking  process  that  does  less  damage  in  the  breaking  of  leaves  than  the  hand 
method.  The  operation  of  the  machine  requires  almost  as  much  labor  in  loading 
and  unloading  as  is  required  by  the  hand  method;  it  is  also  an  expensive  instal- 
lation, and  in  1938  did  not  prove  to  give  a better  curing  of  the  leaf.  It  is, 
therefore,  doubtful  if  it  wall  become  of  general  use. 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  actual  dates  on  whj.ch  bulks  ivere  madCj 
when  they  were  broken,  and  the  temperatures  attained  in  the  fermentation  of  a 
quantity  of  sand  leaves  in  1937. 

A.  Bulks  (4,409  pounds)  B.  Bulks  (8,818  pounds)  C.  Bulks  (17,636  pounds) 


Tempera- 

Tempera- 

Tempeha- 

Date 

Date 

ture  date  Date 

Date 

ture  date  Date  Date. 

ture  date 

begun 

ended 

ended  °F  begun 

ended 

ended  °F  begun  ended 

ended  ^F 

1. Apr.  11 

2.  Apr.  11 

Apr.  16 
Apr.  16 

129.2  , 

128.3 

Apr. 

20 

129.2 

l.Apr. 

28  May  12 

127.4 

3. Apr.  14 

Apr . 19 

2.Aor.  20 

Apr. 

28 

129.2 

4. Apr.  14 

Apr.  19 

130.1 

5.  Apr.  17. 

6.  Apr.  17. 

Apr.  22 
Apr. . 22 

128 .3  0 .1  V.  00 
130.1 

May. 

3 

129.2 

2 .-May 

3 May  17 

128.3 

7.  Apr.  20 

8 . Ap  r . 20 

Apr.  25 
Apr.  .25 

130.1  , oc 

129.2 

May 

4' 

128.3 

D . Bulk 

(35,274  pounds) 

■ Temperature  at  different  plai 

ces  in  the  bulk 

OF 

Left 

Center 

Right 

Date 

Above 

Belov'f 

Above 

Below 

Began  — 

May  22 . . , 

105.8 

109.4 

102.2 

95.0 

109.4 

" 23... 

107.6 

113.0 

107.6 

102.2 

113.0 

" 24... 

109.4 

115.7 

112.1 

107.6 

113.9 

" 25... 

111.2 

116.6 

114.3 

110.3 

115.7 

" 26... 

. ....  112.1 

117.5 

116.6 

113.0 

117.5 

" 27... 

113.0 

118.4 

117.5 

113.9 

118.4 

" 28... 

113.0 

118.4 

118.4 

114.8 

118.4 

" 29 . . . 

113,.  0 

120.2 

120.2 

11b.  6 

118.4 

" 30... 

113.9 

121.1 

121.1 

118.4 

120.2 

M -31 

114.8 

122.0 

122.0 

120.2 

120.2 

June  1 . . , 

114.3 

122.0 

122.9 

122.0 

121.1 

" 2... 

114.3 

122.9 

123.8 

123.8 

122.0 

" 3... 

114.8 

122.9 

123 . 8 

123.8 

122.0  . 

" 4... 

114.8 

123 . 8 

124.7 

124.7 

122.0 

" 5... 

114.8 

123.8 

125.6 

125.6 

122.9 

" 6... 

....  115.7 

123.8 

125.6 

125.6 

123.8 

" 7... 

....  115.7 

123.8 

126.5 

126.5 

123.8 

" 8... 

....  115.7 

124.7 

127.4 

127.4 

124.7 

Ended  — June  9 . . . 

116.6 

125.6 

127.4 

127.4 

124.7 

Cost  of  Production  end  Marketing;  Detailed  information  regarding  cost  of 
producing  and  marketing  Sumatra  wrapper  leaf  is  not  obtainable.  Statements 
obtained  from  estate  managers  in  the  district  in  1933  were  to  the  effect  that 
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total  cost  of  production  and  delivery  to  the  Netherlands,  all  overhead  e^q^ense 
included,  for  the  years  immediately  preceding  1938  was  about  1.13  guilders  per 
pound,  or  at  the  average  exchange  from  1934  to  193®  about  70  cents  per  pound. 
This  in  terms  of  guilders  is  about  equal  to  the  average  costs  of  a single 
coiiipany  for  the  years  1932  to  1935  and  agrees  approximately  vdth  average  costs 
in  1935  and  1936  of  the  four  leading  producing  companies  as  derived  from  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  companies. 


Table  5*-  Prices  received,  cost  of  production,  including  delivery  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  net  profit  of  a single  tobacco  company  in  the  Sumatra 

Wrapper  leaf  district,  1932  to  1935 


1932  crop 

CO 

0 
. — 1 

croD 

1934 

crop 

1935 

crop 

4-year  average 

Item 

Guil- 

ders 

per 

half 

kilo 

United 

States 

cents 

per 

pound 

Guil- 

ders 

per 

half 

kilo 

United 

States 

cents 

per 

Dound 

Guil- 

ders 

per 

half 

kilo 

United 

States 

cents 

per 

pound 

Guil- 

ders 

per 

half 

kilo 

United 

States 

cents 

per 

pound 

Guil- 

ders 

per 

half 

kilo 

United 
States 
cents 
■ per' 
pound 

Average  price.. 

1.29 

46.8 

1.42 

63.9 

1.03 

61.4 

1.38 

84.6 

1.28 

64.2 

Pro cut ion  and 
delivery  cost, 
incl.  bonuses. 

1.43 

51.9 

1.10 

49.5 

0.96 

57.3 

1.05 

64 . 4 

1.14 

55.8 

Profit 

-0.14 

- 5.1 

0.32 

14,4 

0.07 

4.1 

0.33 

20.2 

0.14 

8.4 

From  unpublished  report  of  American  Consul  Brown  at  Medan, 


Total  returnsfrom  tobacco  sales,  dividends  paid  and  changes  in  reserve 
funds  of  four  companies  which  produced  over  90  percent  of  the  crop  in  1936  and 
1937  indicate  that  production  costs  and  delivery  charges  to  the  Netherlands  aver- 
aged 1.11  guilders  per  pound  in  1935  and  1.10  in  1936.  Prices  received  by  the 
companies  average  1.37  and  1.24  guilders  per  pound  respectively,  which  gives  a 
net 'profit  on  the  1935  crop  of  0.16  guilder  per  pound  and  0.14  guilder  on  the  1936 
crop.  These  estimates  are  subject  to  error  as  the  financial  returns  of  the  com- 
panies do  not  give  details  regarding  improvements  in  plants,  etc.,  which  perhaps 
should  not  have  been  charged  against  the  crops  concerned;  hovirever,  they  support 
the  reported  average  cost  of  production  of  about  1.13  guilders  per  pound. 

Sum3:tra  West  Coast  (Native  Tobacco  District) 

Native  Kerf  tobacco  is  produced  throughout  the  island  of  Sumatra  but  the 
west-coast  district  near  the  port  of  Padong  is  the  only  area  where  production 
sub  st  anti -ally  exceeds  the  dema.nds  for  local  consum^ption.  It  is  the  principal 
district  from  which  ejqaorts  originate  and  from  which  Sumatra  Kerf  tobacco  is 
shipp.ed  to  other  islands  of  the  a,rchipelago . 

Sumatra  native  tobacco  is  gro'im  entirely  by  natives  and  the  acreage  per 
grower  is  very  small,  sometimes  limited  to  a few  rows  in  his  garden.  Total  pro- 
duction on  the  island  is  approximated  at  about  10,000,000  pounds  annually  and  it 
is  believed  that  something  near  half  of  it  is  produced  in  the  west-coast  district. 
The  crop  is  grown  throughout  the  year  but  production  in  the  west-coast  district  is 
largely  during  the  summer  months. 
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Figure  U,  - A field  of  young 
plants  of  Sumatra  wrapper 
leaf  with  curing  sheds 
in  "background. 


Figure  5.  - Bulks  of  Sumatra 
wrapper  leaf  in 
fermentation 
sheds. 
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Temperatures  in  the  district  avera?^e  slightly  higher  than  tliose  in  the 
east-coast  district  of  Deli.  The  relative  hurd-dity  is  loaer  but  average  annual 
rainfall  is  nigher  and  the  seasonal  variation  somieviihat  different.  The  average 
annual  precipitation  is  about  139  inches.  July  and  Au,vust,  the  months  when  most 
of  the  tobacco  is  being  harvested  and  cured,  is  the  period  of  least  rainfall. 
During  these  months  precipitation  averages  about  7*5  inches.  Rainf..ll  is  sub- 
stantially greater  during  other  months  of  the  year  and  is  highest  in  November 
with  an  average  of  1^7. 1 inches. 

Soils  in  the  district  are  largely  derived  from  a mixture  of  older  marine 
rocks  and  younger  volcanic  material.  They  are  neutral  to  slightly  acid  in 
reaction.  The  tobacco  groim  on  them  is  heavy-bodied  and  has  a strong  aroma.  The 
cultural  practices  vary  materially.  In  fev;  ca-ses  the  crop  is  planted  directly 
in  the  field;  however,  seedbeds  are  usua.lly  used.  Definite  rotations  with  other 
crops  are  not  followed.  The  tobacco  is  often  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same 
land  with  no  intervening  crops.  If  a crop  is  pl:inted  bet\-jeen  the  craps  of  to- 
bacco it  is  usu..Uy  red  peppers.  It  is  not  uncomn'-on  for  as  many  as  three  harvest 
of  tobacco  to  be  taken  from  the  same  plant.  This  is  accomplished  by  allowing 
suckers  to  grow  from  the  stalk  after  each  priming. 

Curing  pr’actices  follo-'.'.'ed  in  the  district,  and  which  are  general  for 
Kerf  tobacco  at  all  other  olaces  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  are  relatively  uni- 
form. The  grjen  leaves  are  first  tied  in  bundles  of  a.bout  50  leaves  each,  where 
they  remain  from  1 to  5 days  or  until  m desired  color  is  developed;  1 day  in  case 
a yellow  color  is  desired  and  4 to  5 days  for  d rk  colorina.  Following  this 
process  the  leaves  are  shredded  with  a l-'.rge  knife  '.nd  are  spread  in  the  sun  on 
bamboo  matting  until  dry,  v/hich  recuires  4 to  5 days.  The  bamboo  mattings  hold- 
ing the  shredded  leaves  ,.re  usu-..lly  carried  indoors  dt  night;  however,  it  is 
general  in  the  case  of  light  tobacco  for  them  to  be  left  out  in  the  night  dew  2 
or  3 hours  each  night,  end  for  the  d .rk  tobacco  to  be  left  out  in  the  de^v  l.or  2 
whole  nights.  The  tob'.-cco  is  ready  for  consur^ption  iu'mediately  after  curinw,  but 
the  better  grades  are  usually  stored  or  .gud  for  a few  months,  during  w;hich  tLne 
the  product  undergoes  a fermentation  process. 

Lit^ht  tobacco  cured  by  the  above  process  is  used  in  cigarettes  and 
strootjes  and  the  dark  tobacco  in  strootjes  and  chewing  tobacco. 

Vorstenl.;-nden  Java  (Cigar  Tobacco  District)  \J 

Vorstenlanden  cigar  leaf  vihich  is  grown  in  riddle  Java  is  considered  the 
best  Java  cigar  tobacco.  Its  production  started  before  that  of  Suraatra  wrapper 
leaf  but  since  1874  the  output  h ■'.s  always  been  below  the  production  of  Suieatra 
wrapper  leaf.  From  1875  to  1892  production  ranged  between  1,200,000  pounds  -and 
3,600,000  pounds  annually.  It  v.’r.s  increased  substantially  in  1893  and  the  y:ars 
immediately  following.  By  1913?  the  peak  year  in  production,  it  totaled  .about 
32,000,000  pounds.  Production  declined  sharply  during  the  woiid  Vfcr  but  sinc.^ 
1921  has  ranged  between  19,200,000  and  26,900,000  pounds  annually. 

\j  As  in  other  p-arts  of  central  .".nd  east  Java,  some  native  Kerf  tobacco  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Vorstenlanden  district.  Its  commercial  Lmportance,  howevv^r,  is 
limited.  Its  cultivtion  -'nd  curing"  are  essentially  the  same  <;s  practiced  in  the 
Surmtra  'Jest  Coast  District. 
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Vorstenlanden  cigar  leaf  is  not  considered  equal  in  quality  to  Su/natra 
cigar  wrapper  leaf.  It  is  used  primarily  in  cigdrs  as  Virappe'r,  binder,  or  filler. 
Small  quantities  of  the  lovcer  grades  are  used  in  {:)ipe  tobacco.  Turchases  for  use 
as  cigar  wrappers  are  largest  in  years  vhen  the  leaf  happens  to-  be  of  especially 
good  quality  and  when  the  quality  of  Sumatra  wrapper  leaf  is  below  average.  The 
leaf  has  a darlc-brown  or  reddish-brown  color  and  fins  aroma.  I'/iost  grades  are 
moderately  thin  but  in  general  lack  the  elasticity  essential  for  prrapper  leaf. 

Practically  the  entire  production  of  Vorstenlanden  leaf  is  on  volca.nic 
soils  of  comparatively  recent  origin  located  at  the  base  and  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Merapi.  The  soils  are  composed  of  grey  volcanic  tuff  that  has  been  washed 
dovm  from  the  Merapi  volcano.  They  are  sandy  loam  in  texture,  are  rich  in 
minerals  and  slightly  acid  to  acid  in  reaction.  ■ 

Temperatures  in  the  district  do  not  vary  materially  throughout  the  year. 
Monthly  averages  at  Klaten,  a tovm  near  the  center  of  the  district,  range  from 
77°  F.  in  February,  the  coldest  month,  to  80°  F,  in  October,  the  hottest  month. 

The  yearly  average  is  F.,  the  yearly  average  maximimn  88°  F.,  and  average 
minimum  72°  F.  Humidity  is  high  during  the  rainy  months,  Hovember  through  June, 
when  averages  range  between  82  and  89  percent,  but  it  is  lower  during  other 
months  of  the  year,  v/hen  it  averages  around  75  percent. 

Rainfall  is  relatively  uniform  throughout  the  district.  Variations  in 
yearly  annual  precipitation  betwieen  ten  selected  stations  rangre  from  6l.2  to 
92.1  inches.  The  yearly  rainfall  for  the  district  as  a whole  is  below  that  of 
most  sections  in  Java  a.nd  averages  78.5  inches.  There  is  a decided  seasonal 
fluctuation  in  rainfall.  It  is  .relatively  heavy  during  the  late  fall  and  vdnter 
months,  averaging  I3.O  inches,  in  February,  and  low  during  the  summer  months,  av- 
eraging onJ.y  about  1.2  inches  for  each  of  the  months  of  July,  August,  ?.nd 
Sept  ember. 

Vorstenlanden  leaf  is  grown  exclusively  on  estates  of  leased  land  that 
are  controlled  a.nd  managed  siLong  lines  very  similar  to  those  followed  for  SuTWtra 
estates.  For  the  past  few  years  production  has  been  in  the  hands  of  eight 
companies,  of  which  t;^iO  have  grown  about  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  The  eight  com- 
panies lease  a total  of  20  or  more  separa,te  estates  ind  the  area  devoted  to  to- 
bacco since  1920  has  ranged  between  14,300  and  19,100  acres.  The  tobacco  Lands 
are  l-:^ased  from  the  two  sultiinates  in  the  district  for  long-term  periods,  usually 
50  5''oars.  The  lesises  bind  the  companies  to  sn  exact  procedure  as  regards  the  use 
of  land.  Tobacco  can  be  cultiv.atad  only  once  Jn  2 or  3 years.  Between  tobacco 
crops,  rice  and  other  crops  are  .grown  by  natives  and  without  the  supervis.ion  of 
the  estate  companies.  The  leases  are  so  written  that  the  companies  pay  3a=arly 
rentals  only  on  the  la.nd  a.ctually  planted  to  tobacco.  Yearly  rentals  for' the 
years  th>_t  the  land  is  used  for  rice  and  products  other  than  toba.cco  are  collect- 
ed from  the  natives  who  grovr  those  crops. 

The  companies  as  a,  group  maintain  overhead  organizations,  and  an  experi- 
mental station,  which  are  similar  to  the  Institutions  maintained  by  the  Sunatra 
¥\rrapper-leaf  companies.  Production  is  carried  on  on  a highly  scientific  basis  . 
and  methods  to  improve  quality  are  sought  continuously. 
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The  crop  is  grown  from  July  through  October  and  harvested  in  November  and 
December.  Cultural  and  curing  practices  in  the  Vorstenlanden  district  compare 
with  those  of  the  Sumatra  wrapper  district  except  for  such  differences  as  are 
necessitated  by  varying  conditions.  One  of  the  principal  dil'ferences  is  that 
irrigation  is  generally  used;  however,  in  most  seasons  rainfall  is  sufficient  ex- 
cept during  limited  periods.  Irrigation  is  used  only  when  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  crop  growing  normally.  It  has  been  found  that  leaf  grovm  with  irriga- 
tion is  coaser  and  in  general  inferior  in  quality  to  that  grown  when  rainfall  is 
ample  and  irrigation  is  not  used;  as  a consequence  irrigation  is  kept  at  a 
minimum . 

Banjoemas  (Cirar  Filler  and  Binder  District)  \J 

The  Banjoemas  district  is  a small  area  in  central  Java,  east  of  the  town 
of  Banjoemas.  The  production  in  this  district  of  tobacco  of  sufficient  quality 
for  export  or  use  in  domestic  cigars  has  in  recent  years  averaged  between 
1,500,000  and  2,500,000  pounds  annually.  The  leaf  is  comparable  in  types  x-dth 
Vorstenlanden  cigar  leaf  and  in  years  of  ajnple  rainfall  the  quality  is  something 
near  that  of  Vorstenlanden  leaf. 

Soils  in  the  district  are  red  or  bro^vn  lateritic  earths  derived  from 
crystalline  schists  and  metamorphic  rocks,  or  from  andesitic  rocks  and  breccias 
of  the  tertiary  age.  They  are  sandy  to  sandy  loam  in  texture.  Temperatures  in 
the  district  are  relatively  uniform  throughout  the  year.  Relative  humidity  and 
rainfall  have  seasonal  fluctuations  comparable  with  those  in  the  Vorstenlanden 
district;  however,  the  average  rainfall  is  higher  than  in  Vorstenlanden  and  av- 
erages about  151.1  inches.  December,  with  an  average  rainfall’  of  21.6  inches, 
is  the  wettest  month  and  Aug’ust,  v;ith  an  average  of  2.6  inches,  is  the  driest. 

Tobacco  for  export  from  the  district  is  grown  from  July  through  October 
and  harvested  in  November  and  December.  Its  production  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  a few  estates;  however,  some  tobacco  grown  by  natives  is  purchased  by  estate 
owners  and  cured  and  fermented  by  them.  Production  and  curing  practices  on 
estates  are  somewhat  sirailai-  to  those  in  the  Vorstenlanden  and  Sumatra  wrapper- 
leaf  districts. 

Kedoe  (Cigar  Filler  and  Native  Tobacco 

The  kedoe  district  is  in  central  Java  between  the  Vorstenlanden  and 
Banjoemas  districts.  In  recent  years,  total  production  of  Krossok  in  the  dis- 
trict, of  a quality  suitable  for  export  or  for  use  in  domestic  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes, is  believed  to  have  averaged  between  10,000,000  and  13,000,000  pounds 
annually.  In  addition  there  is  a substantial  production  of  Kerf  tobacco. 

The  tobacco  in  the  district  is  grown  entirely  by  natives.  It  is  a 
general  practice  for  the  lower  l;;aves  on  the  plant  to  be  primed  and  air-cured 
into  Krossok , end  the  leaves  higher  up  on  the  plant  prepared  into  Kerf  tobacco. 

1/  Some  native  Kerf  is  prodiicod  in  the  Banjoemas  district.  It  is  handled  the 
same  as  in  west  Suinatra  and  in  Vorstenlanden  Java  except  that  in  mountain  dis- 
tricts where  sunshine  is  lir.iited  the  shredded  tobacco  is  cured  over  fires. 

2/  The  term  Krossok  in  general  denotes  tobacco  that  is  produced  and  cured  by 
natives  in  leaf  form. 
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The  Kedoe  Krossok  is  a relatively  small  leaf  type-,  ■ heavy  bodied,  with  a fair 
amount  of  oil  and  grun,  but  has  little  stretch*  It  is  dark  brown  in  color  and 
has  a strong  aroma.  In  Europe  it  is  used  primarily  for  cigar  filler,  but  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies  considerable  quantities  are  also  used  in  ciga.rettes  .and 
strootjes.  The  leaf  is  decidedly  inferior  in  quality  to  Vorstenlanden  ond 
Banjoemas  leaf.  Kedoe  Kerf  tobacco  is  used  only  in  domestic  cigarettes, 
strootjes,  cigars,  and  for  chewing  purposes. 

Production  in  the  K'^doe  district  is  largely  on  soils  derived  from 
volcanic  tuff  of  earlier  periods.  They  are  acid  in  reaction  and  havvi  a high 
niineral  content.  Average  annual  rainfall  in  the  district  is  about  154*3  inches, 
and  the  seasonal  fluctuation  is  somewhat  sliailar  to  that  of  the  Vorstenlanden 
district . 

All  of  the  Kerf  tobacco  and  most  of  the  Krossok  produced  in  the  district 
is  cured  by  natives.  The  Krossok  is  sold  to  local  dealers  for  d.omestic  consump- 
tion or  export.  There  are,  hovjever,  a few  organizations  that  purchase  the  lecif 
from  natives  green  or  only  prrtiadly  cured  -.nd  complete  the  curing  and  fermenta- 
tion processes.  Production  in  the  district  is  continuous  throu^aht  the  year,  but 
late-summer  and  fall  crops  represent  over  half  of  the  total  .and  account  for  most 
of  the  better  quality  tobacco. 

Besoeki  (Cigar  Filler  £ind  Binder  and  Native  Tobacco  District) 

Tobacco  is  grown  throughout  the  residency  of  Besoeki,  which  is  located 
at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Java,  but  production  is  concentrated 
in  the  southwest  district  of  the  residenc.y,  which  constitutes  the  Besoeki 
district  proper.  The  crop  in  this  district  exceeds  that  of  other  districts  in 
Java  and  it  is  apparently  the  . area  ’where  tobacco  producti.on  in  Java  began  on  a 
commercial  scale . 

As  early  as  1857  sales  of  Besoeki  leaf  in  the  Netherlands  totaled  ap- 
proximately 340,000  pounds.  Production  probably  greatly  exceeded  this  ainount , 
as  the  district  has  for  many  years  been  important  in  the  production  of  tobacco 
for  domestic  consumption.  For  the  5 years  preceding  193^  the  total  production 
of  a quality  suitable  for  export  or  for  domestic  use  in  cigars  and  cigarettes 
averaged  about  45^000,000  pounds  annually,  of  which  approximately  32,000,000 
pounds  was  grovm  in  the  southxfest  district.  Production  in  the  district  is  com- 
prised of  txvo  general  t3q.5es:  a da.rk  cigar  leaf  for  which  the  production  in 

recent  years  has  averaged  about  25,000,000  pounds  annually,  and  a lighter  type 
with  an  coverage  annuel  production  of  about  7^000,000  pounds.  The  cigar  type 
ranges  in  color  from  browm  to  dark  reddish  brovm.  The  leaf  is  thin,  lacks  oil 
and  stretch,  but  has  a fair  aroma.  It  is  used  almost  entirely  for  filler  and 
binder.  Its  use  as  wrapper  lea.f  is  restricted  to  small  quantities  of  the  better 
grades  used  on  low  priced  cigars.  The  light-type  or  native-tyrre  Besoeki  tobacco 
is  medium  brown  in  color  and  according  to  American,  standards  would  be  classed 
between  our  light  and  dark  air-cured  types.  The  leaves  are  relatively  short  and 
moderately  thin.  Oil  content  is  low  and  the  texture  someivhat  papery. 

Production  of  the  two  Besoeki  types  is  intermingled.  The  cigar  typ<e  is 
grown  exclusively  on  volcanic  soils  of  recent  origin  and  the  lighter  or  na.tive 
typ.e  on  both  volcanic  and  lateritic  soils,  the  latter  having  been  derived  from 
igneous  material  or  andesitic  rocks  and  breccias.  Tem.perature  in  the  district 
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is  relatively  uniform  throughout  the  year  and  averages  about  F.  Jiia.y  is  the 
hottest  month  with  an  average  of  80°  F.,  nnd  July  the  coolest  with  an  average  of 
76°  F.  Average  annual  rainfall  varies  substantially  in  different  sections  of 
the  district  but  seasonal  fluctuations  are  fairly  unifom  throughout  the'  area. 

The  average  annual  figures  of  ten  selected  stations  range  from  73.5  inches  to 
125.7  inches.  The  aver.'ige  of  the  ten  stations  is  90.3  inches.  Rrainilall  is  low- 
est in  July,  Au^'ust,  and  September  when  monthly  averages  for  the  district  range 
near  1.5  inches  and  is  highest  from  December  to  March  when  monthly  averages  are 
above  12.0  inches. 

Tobacco  in  the  Besoeki  district  is  ■ grovm ’ throug.hout  the  year;  ho’wev^.r, 
most  of  it  is  produced  in  two  distinct  seasons.  There  is  an  early  crop  known  as 
Vooroogst  tobacco,  ;,hich  is  grown  and  cured  aLnost  entirely  by  natives,  and  a 
late  crop,  'of  which  over  half  can  be  classed  as  estate  tobacco.  All  of  the  to- 
bacco grown  by  natives  in  the  district  is  in  general  sup^rier  tb  'other  native 
tobacco  of  the  island.  Most  of  it  is  cured  into  Krossok  and  large  quanti.tiss 
are  exjjorted;  however,  a part  of  the  leaves  fr'mi  the  higher  positions  on  the 
plant  froin  both  the  early  and  late  cn:^ps  grown  and  cured  by  natives  are  prepared 
as  Kerf  tobacco  for  use  in  domestic  cigarettes,  strootjes,  and  chewving  tobacco. 

The-  early  crop  or  Vooroogst  tobacco  is  planted  in  February  and  March  and 
harvested  in  June  and  July.  It  is  entirely  of  the  light  type  and  is  grown  only 
by  natives  on  unirrigated  land.  The  Krossok  from  the  district  is  either  exported 
to  Furope,  \ihere  it  is  used  largely  for  pdpe  tobacco,  or  is  sold  locally  for  use 
jn  d-,rA3stic  cigarettes  and  cigars.  The  late  crop  gro’/n  during  the  second  half  of 
yew.r  on  irrigated  l-and,  and  'whether  produced  by  na.tives  or  under  the  supier- 
■wision  of  estate  c.-mpanies,  is  largely  cigar  type,  m.ost  of  wvhich  is  exported  to 
the  Netherlands. 

Cu-ltural  practices  follcwed  by  natives  in  the  Besoeki  district  are  decided- 
ly better  tnan  those  of  natives  in  m.ost  other  sections  of  Java  and  S’miatra.  The 
quality  of  leaf  is  decidedly  superior  to  most  native  tobacco  but  it  is  inferior 
to  stricti.y  estate  leaf.  Cultural  and  curing  practices  followwed  by  n.s,tives  are 
somev/hat  similar  to  tnose  followved  by  esto.te  owners;  however,  they  do  not  use 
comirierciau  fertilizers  to  tho  extent  used  by  estates,  insect  control  is  not  so 
carefully  carried  out,  and  curing,  in  most  cases,  is  done  wvith  less  care  than  on 
estates . 

Estate  management  in  the  Besoeki  district  differes  materially  from  that 
in  the  Sumatra  and  Vorstenlanden  districts.  It  is  sinllar  in  that  the  estate 
coira.ianies  mairiosln  an  overhead  orgc.nization  and  a research  statio'n.  They  also 
cooperate  in  controllr.ng  leaf  prices,  wwage  scales,  and  the  supply  of  leaf  grown 
and  luarketed.  Their  land  leases  and  labor  arrangements,  howvever,  are  materially 
dirferent.  Land  in  the  Besoeki  district  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
natives.  Coiapanies  wwith  so-cal3.ed  estates,  of  w'jhich  there,  were  15  in  1937 j 
lease  tobacco  land  from  natives  usually  for  a nominal  rental  equivalent  to  the 
l'-''i/i  tax.  In  most  cases,  the  Ind  is  irrigated  rice  land  and  is  only  used  for 
teoacco  once  in  2 or  3 ysars.  The  general  pra.ctice  is  for  the  companies  to  ar- 
fr'in'e  uhrough  contracts  for  the  natives  from  wwhoni  the  land  is  leased  to  grow 
||tro^cco  for  them.  Production  by  estate  com.panies  through  the  em.ployrnent  of 
hired  labor  is  very  limited. 
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A native  vi^ho  produces  leaf  for  an  estate  company  obtains  seedlings  from  the 
company,  he  is  required  to  follow  instructions  of  the  corrpany  as  to  cultural 
practices,  wh.i.ch  in  general  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  the  Vorstenlandeh  and 
Sumatra  districts.  The  leaf  vjhen  gro^vn  is,  according  to  a previous  arrangenent, 
delivered  to  the  company  green  or  after  air-curing  in  sheds  or  barns  owned  by 
natives.  The  contracts  also  usually  guarantee  the  natlVe  some  compensation  for 
his  labor  in  case  the  'entire  crop  is  lost  as  a result  of  floods  or  other  abnormal 
occurrences.  All  risks  that  can  be  classed  as  normal,  such  as  damage  from  disease, 
insect  pest,  and  an  abnormal  season,  must,  however,  be  taken  by  the  native. 

Leaf  delivered  green  to  .the  estate  companies  is  air-cured  in  company-OTOed 
barns,  the  labor  involved  being  hired  by  the  company.  The  fermentation  process 
that  follows  air-curing  is  also  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  The 
better  grades  of  leaf  handled  in  this  manner  are  known  as  Blad  (leaf);  lowjer  qual- 
ities are  knowrn  as  Hangkrossok. 

Leaf  delivered  to  estate  companies  after  air-curing  by  natives  is  fermented 
by  the  company  entirely  at  its. expense.  It  is  inferior  in  quality  to  Blad  and 
Hangkrossok  and  is  sold  under  the  designations  K amp o ngk r o s s o k or  Krossok.  \J 

During  recent  years  the  research  station,  maintained  by  the  Besoeki  estate 
companies,  and  certain  individual  companies  have  conducted-  experiments  in  the 
district  with  American  flue-cured  type.  Their  interest  in  flue-cured  has  resulted 
from  low  prices  during  recent  years  for  Besoeki  Krossok  and  an  increase  in  both 
domestic  and  export  demand  for  light  cigarette  tobacco.  Trial  plantings  have 
given  satisfactory  results  a.s  to  quality  but  production  costs  were  substantially 
higher  than  those  in  the  established  flue-cured  district  of  Java.  Production  in 
1937  was  limited  to  that  from  approximately  '^5  acres  grown  by  a single  estate 
company.  The  company  planted  a somewhat  larger  acrecS.ge  in  1938,  but  there  was  no 
indication  that  other  conpanies  \would  soon  take  up  production  on  a comparable 
scale. 

Rembang  and  Kediri  (Flue-cured  and  Native  Tobacco  Districts) 

The  Rembang  and  Kediri  tobacco  districts  are  located  in  the  eastern  Java, 
residencies  of  Bodjonegoro  and  Kediri.  The  Rembc-ng  district  covers  most  of  the 
central  part  of  Bodjonegoro  residency  and  the  Kediri  district  the  central  part 
of  Kediri  residency. 

Native  Tobacco;  The  production  of  native-type  tobacco  in  the  districts, 
and  especially  in  the  Rembang  district,  is  l,3,rge.  It  is  inferior  in  quality  and 
somewhat  conparable  with  Kedoe  tobacco.  During  recent  years  the  portion  of  the 
crop  suitable  for  curing  into  Krossok  hess  averaged  around  15,000,000  pounds 
annually.  The  total  production,  including  that  prepared  as  Kerf  toba.cco,  has 
been  about  40,000,000  pounds  annually. 

The  bulk  of  Rembang  and  Kediri  native  tobacco  is  light  brown  to  light 
chocolate-brown  in  color.  It  is  papery  in  texture,  lacks  oil  and  stretch,  but 
has  a fair  to  good  aroma.  The  Krossok  from  the  crops  is  purchased  by  Europeans, 
primarily  for  use  in  pipe  tob.acco,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
monopolis,  also  for  use  in  cigarette.  It  is  considered  by  European  buyers  to 

l/_The  two  terms  Kampongkrossok  and  Kro ssok  are  almost  synonymous.  Kampongkrossok , 
which  means  village  Krossok , differs  only  from  Kro s sok  in  that  it  is  grown  from 
seed  furnished  by  estate  companies  a.nd  may  therefore  be  some’whsL.t  superior  to 
ordinary  Krossok. 
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be  somewhat  comparable  with  Maryland  and  other  American  light  air-ciired  t^^es. 

It  is  used  in  Java'  in  cigarettesi  Kerf  tobacco  from  the  districts  is  used  local- 
ly in  cigarettes^  strootjes,  cigahs,  and  as  chewing  tobacco. 

The  tobacco  is  gbown  on  a variety  of  soils,  but  the  bulk  of  production  is 
on  lateritic  earths,  which  in  general  are  alkaline  in  reaction.  They  vary  widely 
in  color  and  texture  but  are  predominantly  brown  or  black  clays  .-ind  clay  loams. 
Certain  of  them  are  similar  to  the  adobe  soils  of  the  United  States. 

Like  other  sections  of  Java,  tenperatures  in  these  districts  are  relative- 
ly uniform  throughout  the  year,  averaging  near  79°  F.  Average  annual  rainfall  in 
the  tiYO  districts  is  approximately  the  same.  Ten  stations  in  the  Rembang  dis- 
trict and  five  in  the  Kediri  district  gave  averages  of  81.7  inches  and  85.8  inches, 
respectively.  Seasonal  vari.ation  in  precipitation  is  also  sirailar  and  compares 
with  that  in  the  Besoeki  district.  Average  monthly  rainfaJJ.  during  July,  August, 
and  September  ranges  near  1.5  inches,  and  monthly  averages  from  December  through 
Itoarch  each  exceed  12.0  inches. 

Native  tobacco  in  the  Rembang  and  Kediri  districts  is  grown  exclusively  by 
natives  and  without  supervision  of  estate  companies.  Production  is  continuous 
throughout  the  year,  but  a late-season  crop  accounts  for  most  of  the  total.  The 
leaf  for  export  and  domestic  cigarette  manufacture  is  handled  ebmewhat  similarly 
to  Besoeki  Krossok.  It  is  grown  and  either  air-  or  sun-cured  by  natives  and  then 
purchased  and  fermented  by  deckers. 

American-type  Flue-cured:  American-type  flue-cured  leaf  groxwi  nea.r 

Bodjonegoro  in  the  Rembang  district  represents  almost  the  entire  flue-cured  pro- 
duction in  the  Netherlands  Indies.  Production  at  all  other  points  is  as  yet 
largely  limited  to  trial  plantings.  \J  Expansion  in  production  ne.ar  Bodjonegoro 
is  due  primarily  to  the  efforts  of  a single  cigarette  manufacturing  company.  2j 
Prior  to  the  starting  of  flue-cured  production  in  the  di.strict,  this  company 
conducted  experiments  and  trial  planting  with  American  flue- cured  types, at  four 
widely  scattered  points  in  Java.  Satisfactory  results  as  to  ouality  were  obtain- 
ed at  each  point  inhere  trials  were  made,  but  the  Bodjonegoro  district  was  found  to 
offer  the  best  opportunity  for  expansion.  Soil  in  the  district  v:as  found  to 
retain  a high  moisture  percentage,  which  facilitates  production  and  curing  during 
the  dry  season,  when  best  quality  leaf  can  be  obtained.  Production  costs,  due  to 
low  land  values  and  lower  labor  costs,  were  found  to  be  below  those  at  other 
places  where  trials  v;ere  made.  Returns  to  farmers  for  native  Rembang  leaf  are 
belov/  those  for  tobacco  in  other  districts  of  Java,  and  natives  in  the  district 
could  be  more  easily  induced  to  grow  flue-cured  than  those  in  other  sections. 


1/  A number  of  estate  tobacco  companies  whose  estates  are  located  at  various 
places  in  Java  have  during  recent  years  tried  the  production  of  flue-cured  to- 
bacco in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  economically  produced  both  for  sale  domestical- 
ly and  export  to  Europe.  The  Netherlands  Indies  Government  has  also  become 
interested  in  the  prospects  for  increased  sale  of  Java  flue-cured  Ic.af.  It  began 
(experiments  with  the  leaf  in  1935,  -and  in  1933  established  a flue-cured  experi- 
l^ental  farm  in  the  Bodjonegoro  district.  They  also  plan  trial  plantings  at 
numerous  points  in  the  island.  The  government's  interest  in  flue-cured  results 
from  low  prices  and  decreased  exports  of  Krossok  in  recent  years. 

British  American  Tobacco  Company.  Following  the  lead  of  this  Company,  tvro 
other  private  agencies,  one  in  1935  and  one  in  1938,  began  the  expansion  of 
i comraei-cial  production  in  the  Bodgonegoro  district. 
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The  district  was  further  favored  by  the  fact  that  it  is  located  adjacent  to  a 
railroad  that  has  direct  connections  to  nearby  tovms  in  which  cigarette  factories 
of  the  interested  company  are  located. 


Table  6.-  Approximate  acreage,  production  (farm  weight).^  and  price  of  tobacco 
from  American  flue-cured  seed  in  Java,  1928-;to  -1938 


Year 

Acreage 

Production 

. ' Price 

Per  kilo 

Per  pound 

1928 

Acres 

1,000  rounds 

50 

100 

) 

) 

)__ 

) 

Guilder 
■ cents 

United  States 
cents 

1929 

200 

1930 

250 

400 

400 

1,000 

100 

17.0 

3.2 

1931 

200 

1932 

200 

1933 

500 

1,000 

J 

\ 

) 

1934 

2,000 

1935 

4, "000 

7.500 

9.500 
17,000 

2,^000 

y 

)- 

) 

16.0 

4.7 

1936 

4^,000 

3,300 

4,000 

1937 

17.0 

4.3 

1938 

15.0 

3.8 

Compiled  from  data  from  trade  sources  and  from  Agricijltural  Statistics  Section 
of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
a/  Largely  air-cured;  only  about  250,000  pounds  of  the  1937  crop  and  about 
800,000  pounds  of  the  1938  crop  xuere  flue-cured. 

In  1928  less  than  100  acres  of  Am eric an- type  flue-cured  leaf  were  grorm 
in  the  Bodjonegoro  district.  This  was  largely  a trial  planting,  but  coramercia.1 
production  began  the  follox’.dng  year.  Expansion  was  relatively  slow  until  1933* 
By  that  year  the  acreage  had  increased  to  only  about  1,000  acres.  Since' 1933^ 
higher  prices  for  American  flue-cured  leaf,  combined  \^>ith  a large  increase  in 
Netherlands  Indies  leaf  import  duty  (from  3*27  to  8.05  United  States  cents  per 
pound)  and  Government  reg'ulations  that  required  the  use  in  machine-made  ciga- 
rettes of  a fixed  percentage  of  domestic  leaf,  has  resulted  in  a sharp  increase 
an  acreage.  In  1934  about  2,000  acres  were  planted  and  by  1938  a.creage  had  been 
increased  to  about  17,000  acres. 

Yields  per  acre  are  substantially  below  the  average  in  the  United  States 
and  until  1937  averaged  around  500  pounds.  Yields  in  1937  and  1938  were  low  as 
a result  of  very  adverse  weather  conditions  and  averaged  only  about  350  and  235 
pounds  per  acre,  resnectively.  Production  as  a result  of  the  upward  trend  in 
acreage  increased  from  about  500,000  pounds  in  1933  to  approximately  4^000,000 
pounds  in  1938. 

Bodjonegoro  leaf  from  American  flue-cured  seed  is  somewhat  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  American  type  11a,  It  has  about  the  same  color  and  thickness 
of  leaf  but  is  somewhat  inferior  in  texture.  It  has  a fair  amount  of  oil,  burns 
well,  has  a high  vSUgar  content,  and  a moderately  good  aroma. 
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during  recent  years  have  averaged  near  900,000  pounds  annually.  It  is  sold  there 
primarily  for  use  in  pipe  mixtures.  Madura  Kerf  tobacco  is  used  in  domestic  ciga- 
rettes, cigares,  strootjes,  and  chewing  tobacco. 

Soils  in  the  Madura  district  are  predominately  calcareous  clays  derived 
from  shales  and  limestones.  Average  annual  rainfall  in  the  district  is  about 
67.2  inches  per  year,  but  the  summer  and  early  fall  months,  are  very  dry.  Month- 
ly average  rainfall  in  August  and  Septeiriber  is  0.5  inch  or  less.  As  in  most  of 
Java, the  months  December  through  March  are  rainy.  Rainfall  is  heaviest  in 
January,  the  average  for  the  month  being  12,1  inches. 

Tobacco  production  in  the  district  is  entirely  j.n  the  hands  of  natives, 
and  is  continuous  throughout  most  of  the  year.  Planting  extends  from  March 
through  July  and  harvesting  from  June  through  November.  Cultivation  and  curing 
practices  vary.  The  process  of  curing  and  handling  that  portion  of  the  crop 
purchased  for  export  or  for  sale  locally  to  cigarette  manufacturers  is  somevrhat 
similar  to  that  applied  to  Krossok  in  the  Java  districts.  The  treatment  accord- 
ed most  of  the  remainder  is  simJ.la.r  to  that  applied  to  Sumatra  Kerf . 

GRADING  Am  MARKETING 

Practices  followed  in  the  grading  and  marketing  of  tobacco  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies  probably  vary  more  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Methods 
vary  from  those  followed  by  the  aborigines  to  the  detailed  and  unique  system 
followed  in  handling  the  estate  production  of  Sumabra  and  Java.  Grading  varies 
from  no  grading  at  all  in  the  case  of  much  of  the  native  tobacco  to  the  system- 
atic methods  of  estate  companies,  which  enable  leaf  of  different  grade  fromi 
individual  estates  to  be  sold  in  the  Netherlands  on  the  basis  of  samples. 

Market  practices  Vc.ry  from  barter  bet’ween  natives  to  sales  on  the  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam  inscriptions. 


Grading 


Kerf  Tobacco 

The  form  in  which  Kerf  toba,cco  is  prepared  for  market  largely  precludes 
grading.  In  the  most  important  producing  districts  the  leaves  are  sometimes 
sorted  prior  to  cutting,  roughly  in  accordance  with  their  position  on  the  plant. 
This  is  not  general,  however,  and  well  over  half  of  the  production  is  prepared 
in  shredded  form  without  any  previous  grading.  I'Vhen  shredded  it  can  be  graded 
only  in  accordance  with  color,  freeness  from  insect  damage,  and  general  cleanli- 
ness. There  are  no  recognized  standards  of  the  product,  and  tobacco  from 
severa.1  producers  grovving  the  same  type  of  leaf  will  vary  in  accordance  with 
methods  followed  in  preparation. 

Krossok 

Krossok  is  in  general  carefully  graded  by  the  estate  companies  and 
middlemen,  v/ho  ferment  and  pack  it  for  m^arket.  Grade  standards  vary  as  between 
different  handlers  as  virell  as  between  different  types  of  leaf;  however,  fionda- 
mental  practices  by  viiich  grades  are  determined  are  relatively  uniform..  Vari- 
ations in  standards  for  a particular  type  of  tobacco  result  largely  from  the 
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degree  of  precision  follov^red,  which  is  often  determined  by  the  use  for  which  it 
is  intended.  Some  Krossok  destined  for  use  in  domestic  cigars  and  cigarettes 
may  be  roughly  sorted  into  only  a few  grades  determined  by  color  and  the  posi-  |i 

tion  of  the  leaf  on  the  plant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grades  of  cigar  types  of  I 

Krossok  groiivn  by  natives  under  the  supervision  of  estate  companies  may  be 
numerous.  In  this  case  careful  consideration  is  given  to  thickness  of  the  leaf, 
texture  and  color. 

The  factors  taken  into  consideration  in  grading  Krossok  as  well  as  estate 
leaf  are  as  follovrs:  (l)  position  on  the  plant:  top,  middle,  and  bottom;  (2) 

thickness  of  leaf:  usually  txvo  qualities,  thick  and  thin;  (3)  texture;  fine, 

mediujn,  and  coarse;  and  (4)  color,  (the  number  of  color  classes  varies  with 
types  from  only  two  in  the  case  of  certain  cigarette  and  pipe-tobacco  types  to 
five  or  more  for  some  cigar  types). 

The  grading  of  Krossok  is  begun  prior  to  f ermientation.  The  hands  of 
leaves  are  sorted  largely  in  accordance  with  color,  and  off-colored  leaves  in 
individual  hands  are  removed.  Further  sorting  is  made  after  fermentation.  If 
carefully  done,  the  hands  are  brolcen  and  each  lea.f  examined  in  accordance  wdth 
the  above  characteristics  1 to  4>  the  leaves  of  different  grades  being  retied 
into  hands.  Less-careful  grading  consists  in  a reexsjnining  of  the  hands  and 
their  being  sorted  into  grades  for  which  the  requirements  fit  most  of  the 
leaves  in  the  hand.  Leaves  that  are  strikingly  off-grade  are  removed  from  the 
hand. 

After  fermentation  and  grading  have  been  completed,  the  tobacco  is  packed 
in  bales  of  approximately  220  pounds  that  are  v/rapped  with  straw  matting.  The 
bale  is  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  company  that  packed  it,  the  type  of  leaf 
contained,  and  the  grade  designation. 

Estate  Leaf 

The  grading  of  estate  tobacco  begins  in  the  field.  Tobacco  from  fields 
which,  because  of  their  soil  properties,  are  known  to  produce  a particular  type 
of  leaf,  is  brought  together  for  fermentation  and  grading.  Primiing  and  curing 
of  the  crop  are  so  regulated  that  sorting  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the 
leaf  on  the  plant  is  miade  a.s  the  leaves  go  into  curing  barns. 

Each  leaf  is  examined  prior  to  stringing,  and  injured  leaves  are  segre- 
gated and  cured  separately.  When  cured  they  are  tied  in  hands  containing  leaves 
of  relatively  uniform  quality,  and  after  fermentation  the  hands  are  broken  and 
each  leaf  is  again  examined  separa.tely  and  classified  in  accordance  with  thick- 
ness of  leaf,  texture,  and  color  (see  figure  9)*  This  viork  is  done  by  carefully 
trained  graders,  who  vrork  under  the  constant  supervision  of  foremen,  who,  in 
turn,  have  had  many  years'  experience  in  grading.  In  the  case  of  the  better 
cigar  types,  each  of  the  three  main  grades  determined  by  position  on  the  plant 
is  subdivided  into  as  many  as  15  or  more  subgrades. 

Ifilhen  grading  is  completed,  the  lea,ves  are  again  tied  in  hands  and  carefully 
packed  in  bales  of  about  1S2  pounds  in  the  case  of  Sumatra  and  Vorstenlanden  leaf, 
and  approximately  220  pounds  in  the  case  of  other  estate  tobacco.  The  bales  are 
wrapped  in  a special  type  of  straw  matting.  Labels  on  each  bale  show  the  estate 
company  which  grew  the  leaf,  the  estate  on  which  it  was  grown,  and  the  exact  grade. 
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Figure  9.  - Grading  of  Sumatra 
wrapper  leaf  after  it  has 
"been  fermented. 


Figure  1,0*  - Buyers  from  all 
over  the  world  examine 
samples  of  Netherland  Indies 
leaf  on  the  Amsterdam 
inscription  auction  markets. 
(Courtesy  A.B.C,  Press 
Service,  Amsterdam.) 
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Figure  11,  - Disposition  of  Netherlands  Indies  tobacco 
in  the  Netherlands, 


Java  Flue- cured 
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Leaf  from  American  flue-cured  seed  gromx  in  Java  is  graded  somcvfhat  in 
accordance  viith  American  standards.  As  yet  the  portion  of  the  crop  that  is 
actually  flue-cured  is  largely  limited  to  lugs  and  leaf  grades.  After  flue- 
curing, these  two  main  grades  are  each  sorted  into  four  subgrades  primarily  in 
accordance  v\rith  color  and  soundness  of  leaf.  Most  of  the  crop  that  is  air-  and 
sun-cured  is  sorted  into  six  grades,  primarily  in  accordance  with  color,  size, 
and  soundness  of  leaf. 

Grading  of  the  portion  of  the  crop  that  is  flue-cured  is  done  entirely 
by  buying  agencies.  Most  of  the  crop  that  is  air-  and  sun-cured  is  also  graded 
by  the  buying  agency.  Grading  by  native  farmers  is  very  limited. 

Marketing 

Kerf  Tobacco 

Native  Kerf  tobacco  that  enters  commercial  channels  is  sold  by  farmers 
to  small  Chinese  or  native  dealers,  who  in  turn  resell  it  to  larger  dealers,  to 
the  manufacturers  of  strootjes,  cigarettes,  and  cigars,  or  to  exporters.  There 
are  no  established  markets,  and  purchases  by  dealers  from  producers  are  usually 
made  at  the  farm  or  the  buyer's  warehouse.  The  portion  of  production  not  sold 
to  dealers  moves  direct  from  producers  to  consumers.  It  is  frequently  sold  at 
village  markets  along  with  vegetables  and  other  produce  and  in  some  cases  is 
bartered  to  natives  in  exchange  for  other  native  products. 

Krossok 

Practically  all  of  the  Krossok  is  purchased  by  relatively  large  dealers 
or  estate  companies  v^rho  ferment  and  grade  it.  Resales  of  such  leaf  for  domestic 
consumption  are  made  to  manufacturers  of  cigarettes,  cheap  cigars  and  shag. 
Shipments  to  the  Netherlands  account  for  practically  all  of  the  exports  of  such 
leaf,  -Lt  is  received  there  by  brokers  that  represent  the  Netherlands  Indies 
firms  and  is  sold  on  the  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  auctions. 

Estate  Leaf 

Most  of  the  estate  companies  ship  their  entire  production  of  leaf  to  the 
Netherlands  soon  after  it  is  fermented  and  packed.  This  practice  was  started 
when  the  production  of  estate  leaf  began, and  markets  in  the  Netherlands  have 
continued  to  be  the  only  place  where  such  leaf  can  be  purchased  in  volume.  One 
reason  for  the  practice  is  the  unsatisfactory  storage  conditions  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies.  Leaf  held  there  is  subject  to  damage  from  high  humidity 
combined  with  high  temperature,  and  from  weevil.  Such  damages  are  negligible  in 
the  temperate  climate  of  the  Netherlands.  A further  reason  for  sales  in  the 
Netherlands  is  that  practiccilly  the  entire  production  is  purchased  by  European 
buyers  and  the  lesf  is  brought  to  them  rather  than  requiring  them  to  go  to  the 
Netherlands  Indies. 


Table  6.-  Sales  and  prices  obtained  for  specified  Netherlands  Indies  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands, 

1932  to  1937 
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Great  care  is  taken  in  loading  the  estate  leaf  in  boats  for  shipment  to 
the  Netherlands.'  it  is  put  only 'in  well-vent  Hated  holds  and  the  bales  are  never 
ricked  to  a height  of  more  than  six  bales*  This  prevents  damage  from  overheating 
and  also  prevents  leaves  in  the  bottom  bales  from  being  broken  by  excessive 
weight.  As  a further  protection • against  breakage  of  leaves,  the  bales  are  always 
ricked  directly  on  top  of  each  other  rather  than  allowing  them  to  overlap,  which 
is  the  usual  practice  in  loading  cargo. 

Shipments  of  estate  leaf  to  the  Netherlands  are  received  by  brokers  who 
represent  the  different  estate  companies.  They  offer  the  leaf,  on  the  basis  of 
samples,  on  the  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  auctions,  where  it  is  purchased  largely 
by  cigar  manufacturers  and  leaf  dealers  (see. figure  10).  Approximately  85  per- 
cent of  Sumatra  wrapper  leaf  and  about  70  percent  of  Java  and  kladura  estate  leaf 
is  reexported  from  the  Netherlands  (see  figure  11). 


Table  7.-  Sales  in  the  Netherlands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Madura  tobacco, 
quantities  retained  for  dom:;stic  use  and  quantities  reexported, 

1931  to  1938 


Type  and  Year 

Total 

sales 

Retain 

domest: 

d for 
c use 

Sold  for 
export 

Sumatra  tobacco  a/ 

Bales 

Bales 

•) 

Percent 

Bale  s 

Percent 

1931.......  n., 

214,603' 

31,326 

14.6 

183,277 

85.4 

1932 

183A93 

27,497 

15.0 

155,696 

85.0 

1933 

168,743 

173.513, 

24,846 

22,988 

14,7  . 

143,897 

85.3 

1934 

13.2 

150;525 

86.8 

1935 

135.000 

135,213 

20,800 

15.4 

13.3 

114,200 

84.6 

1936.... 

18^000 

117,213 

86.7 

1937 

■ 128,650 
, 134,050 

'■  14,800 
16,300 

11.5  " 

' 113,850 
117,750 

■ 88.5 

1938. 

12.1 

87.9 

Java  and  Madura  ^ 

1931 

379,676 

453,994 

102,687 

132,048 

27.0 

'276,989 
■ 321,946 

73.0 

1932.... 

29.1 

70.9 

1933 

422,063 

122,947 

29.1 

299,116 

70.9 

1934 

418,685. 

394,774 

102,935  . 

105,312 

24.6  , 

.315,750 

75.4 

1935 

26.7 

289,462 

73.3 

1936 

388,097' 

116,796 

30.1 

271,301 

69.9 

1937 

365,096 

107,096 

29.3 

258,000 

70.7 

1938 

358,479 

100,128 

27.9 

258,351 

72.1 

Compiled  from  data  published  in  "Statistisch  Overzicht  'Van  vSummatra  en  Java  labak" 


by  Dentz  and  Van  Der  Breggen,  Amsterdam. 

^ Bales  averaging  about'  220  pounds.  ■ ' ; 

^ Partly  of  bales  averaing  about  220  pounds  and  others  averaging  about  182  pounds. 
Java  Flue-cured 

Ivjost  of  the  Java  flue-cured  leaf  is  purchased  from  farmers  by  the  companies 
that  have  been  instrumental  in  expanding  its  production.  if'Jhen  seedlings  are  sold 
to  natives  by  a company  the  grower  obtains  a bond  or  contract  which  guarantees 
that  the  company  will  purchase  his  leaf.  When  the  crop  vras  first  introduced,  the 
bond  or  contract,  given  by  the  single  company  that  was  interested _ in  the  crop, 
specified  prices  at  which  the  company  would  purchase  leaf  of  particular  grades. 
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This  guaranty  is  no  longer  carried  in  the  customary  contract.  In  practice  the 
contract  now  merely  serves  to  insure  the  native  a market  for  his  leaf.  It  also 
serves  as  an  identification,  which  he  must  phesent  in  order  that  the  issuing  com- 
( pany  may  know  that-  the  leaf  was  from  s’eedlings  it  sold  to  the  native. 

The  usual  contract  does  not  require  the  grower  to  sell  his  leaf  to  the  in- 
dividual or  agency  from  whom  he  secured  seedlings,  and  prior  to  1938  small  concerns 
were  purchasing  increasing  quantities  of  flue-cured  leaf  grown  from  seedlings  fur- 
nished by  the  larger  companies.  This  practice  was  objected  to  by  the  larger  com- 
panies and  as  a result  of  their  coiiplaints  the  Netherlands  Indies  Government  in 
1938  issued  an  ordinance  that  stopped  it  and  in  effect  binds  the  grower  to  sell  his 
leaf'  to  the  individual  or  agency  from  which  he  obtained  seedlings.  The  ordinance 
requires  that  all  buyers  of  flue-cured  leaf  in  the  Bodjonegoro  district  have  a 
government  permit  or  buying  license.  Licenses  are  issued  only  to  individuals  or 
agencies  who  have  furnished  farmers  with  flue-cured  seedlings,  and  the  license 
specifies  that  the  holder  may  purchase' flue-cured  leaf  only  from  farmers  to  whom 
they  furnished  seedlings. 

As  yet  practically  the  entire  supply  of  Java  flue-cured  leaf  has  been  used 
in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  Exports  have  been  limited  to  samples 
shipped  to  the  Netherlands. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO  AND-  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

The  Netherlands  Indies  has  for  many  years  been  second,  to  the"  United  States 
as  an  exporter  of  leaf . tobacco . The  exports  have  been  approximately  one-third  of 
the  volume  sent  abroad,  from  the  United  States  and  in  most  recent  years  well  above 
exports  from  Greece,  the  world's  third  largest  exporting  country.  Leaf  imports 
into  the  Netherlands  Indies  have  always  been  small  but  at  times  have  exceeded  the 
imports  of  Japan  and  certain  European  countries.  The  islands'  export  trade  in  to- 
bacco products  has  always  been  insignificant,  but  prior  to  sharp  increased  duties 
in  1932  and  1934,  imports  of  products  were  relatively  large. 

Exports 

Since  I9O9  combined  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  from  the 
Netherlands  Indies  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  2 World  War  years  when  shipment 
to  Europe  was  difficult)  have  ranged  between  99,000,000  and  302,000,000  pounds 
annually.  There  have  been  only  3 years,  however,  ;vhen  exports  exceeded  200,000,000 
pounds.  One  of  them  v;as  the  year  preceding  the  above-mentioned  period  when  exports 
were  low  as  a result  of  the  war,  and  another  was  the  second  year  following  the 
war.  Since  1925,  the  last  year  in  v/hich  exports  exceeded  200,000,000  pounds,  the 
trend  has  been  downward  and  for  the  5 years  1934  to  1938  they  averaged  only  about 
106,000,000  pounds  annually.  Leaf  exports  have  always  accounted  for  nearly  100 
percent  of  total  tobacco  exports.  Exports  of  tobacco  products,  largely  cut  tobacco, 
have  seldom  exceeded  3,000,000  pounds  annually  and,  during  the  5 years  ended  with 
1938,  averaged  about  703,000  pounds  annually. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  leaf  exported  goes  to  the  Netherlands  where 
most  of  it  is  sold  for  reexport  (nearly  80  percent  during  recent  years).  Most  of 
j the  remaining  10  percent  is  sent  to  other  European  countries.  Shipment  to  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  Egypt  have  at  times  been  important  but  most  of  such  leaf  is 
apparently  for  reexport  to  Europe.  Exports  direct  to  the  United  States  have  been 
1 insignificant  except  during  the  last  2 World  VJar  years  and  the  3 years  immediately 
' following. 
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Table  8.-  Exports  of  leaf,  Krossok < and  Kerf  tobacco,  1920  to  1938 


Leaf  and  KrosSok 


Leaf  and  Krossok  from  estates  a/ 


Kerf  tobacco 


Calendar 

year 

; Java 

Sumatra tVorsten-:  Other 
leaf  ; landen  : Java 
: leaf  : leaf 

Krossok 

• 

Native  : 
Krossok  : 

Total  : 
Krossok  :- 
and  : 

leaf  : 

Java 

All  : 

other  : Total  ' 
areas  : 

1,000  ; 1,000  :1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000  :1 

,000 

1,000  :1,000 

pounds:  pounds  ;pounds 

pounds 

pounds  : 

pounds  : pounds 

pounds: pounds 

1920 

45,313:  51,828  : ^ 

^175,345 

^ , : 

272,486: 

439 

1,578: 

2,017 

1921 

31,178:  16,360  : ^ 

12,983 

39,729: 

. 100,250: 

183 

1,451: 

1,634 

1922. . . . 

33,479:  34,608  : V 

15,860 

29,129: 

113,076: 

315 

1,440: 

1,755 

1923.... 

32,791-:  29,480  : V 

17,937 

35,527: 

115,735: 

293 

1,358: 

1,651 

1924.... 

39,861;  37,432  : b/ 

20,833 

53,356: 

151,482: 

214 

1,349: 

1,563 

1925.... 

36,969:  25,516  : V 

25,913 

113,605: 

202,003: 

212 

1,281: 

1,493 

1926 

33,483:  24,447  : 7,286 

24,837 

72,675: 

162,728: 

307 

1,177: 

1,484 

1927.... 

47,747:  22,690  : 9,888 

20,642 

71,854: 

172,821: 

271 

584:: 

855 

1928 

38,451:  22,771  :10,591 

20,154 

62,143: 

154,110: 

201 

1,091: 

1,292 

1929 .... 

37,458:  21,503  :10,124 

20,598 

71,559: 

161,242: 

201 

1,146: 

1,347 

1930.... 

39,978:  26,252  :10,529 

18,036 

76,714: 

171,509: 

287 

1,082: 

1,369 

1931.... 

38,223:  24,083  :15,889 

21,645 

78,722: 

178,562: 

192 

974: 

1,166 

1932.... 

32,390:  23,219  : 17,191 

15,232 

75,571: 

163,603: 

88 

549: 

637 

1933.... 

20,831:  21,823  :10,157 

5,628 

49,306: 

107,745: 

57 

452: 

509 

1934.... 

24,500:  20,002  : 8,278 

12,806 

32,353: 

97,939: 

57 

472: 

529 

1935.... 

22,070:  21,513  : 6,080 

22,125 

36,698: 

108,486: 

64 

534: 

598 

1936.. ». 

25,276:  19,425  : 5,699 

19,442 

36,684: 

106,526: 

73 

558: 

631 

1937.... 

26,226:  18,426  : 7,158 

23,194 

32,452: 

107,456: 

132 

587: 

719 

1938.... 

25,649:  20,121  : 7,423 

c/  54,589 

d/  : 

107,782: 

113 

579: 

692 

Compiled  from  data  furnished  by  AgriciLLtural  Statistics  Section  of  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Netherlands  Indies. 

^ Includes  tobacco  purchased  from  natives  and  handled  by  estates.  ^ Included 
with  Vorstenlanden.  _c/  Includes  native  Krossok . Included  with  estate  Krossok. 

Cigarette  exports  have  seldom  exceeded  100,000  pounds  annually,  and  for  more 
than  half  of  the  years  since  1909  they  have  been  less  than  25,000  pounds.  Exports 
to  the  Netherlands  and  the  Straits  Settlements  have  accounted  for  most  of  the 
total.  Cigar  exports  have  also  been  insignificant.  There  have  been  only  2 years 
since  1909  when  the  annual  export  exceeded  100,000  pounds.  For  half  of  the  years 
in  that  period  they  were  below  25,000  pounds  annually. 

Exports  of  cut  tobacco  (primarily  Kerf)  since  1909  has  ranged  between 

508.000  and  3,595,000  pounds.  The  trend  during  the  entire  period  has  been  decided- 
ly dowrovard  and  for  the  5 years  1934  to  1938  such  exports  averaged  approximately 

630.000  pounds  annually.  Shipments  have  been  almost  entirely  to  the  Straits 
Settlements,  where  the  product  is  consumed  by  natives. 


Imports  i 

Combined  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  since  1909  have  ranged^ 
between  6,967,000  and  34,749,000  pounds  annually.  The  trend  was  upward  until  1929  \ 
but  has  been  dovmward  since  that  year.  Combined  imports  for  the  5 years  ended  with  ; 
1938  have  averaged  only  about  10,200,000  pounds  .annually.  The  sharp  decline  in 
recent  years  has  resulted  primarily  from  high  import  duties  and  regulations  requir- 
ing that  machine-made  cigarettes  manufactured  in  the  islands  contain  a high  per—  j 
centage  of  domestic  leaf  (60  percent  during  recent  years). 
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From  1909  to  1912,  leaf  imports  ranged  betv;een  3 >000,000  to  5,000,000 
pounds  annually,  but  declined  sharply  for  the  10  years  1913  to  1922  when  t-hey 
averaged  only  455,100  pounds  annually.  The  decrease  resulted  from  the  demand  for 
cigarettes  being  more  nearly  supplied  by  cigarette  imports  and  from  the  importa- 
tion of  cut  tobacco  for  use  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  From  1923 
until  1929,  leaf  imports  increased  substantially  with  the  larger  cigarette  demand. 
Since  1929  they  have  declined  sharply  as  a result  of  higher  import  duties  and  also 
during  the  past  few  years,  because  of  regulations  requiring  the  use  of  a higher 
percentage  of  domestic  leaf  in  cigarettes  manufactured. 

American  flue-cured  leaf  has  for  many  years  comprised  the  bulk  of  leaf  imi- 
ports.  Until  1925  most  of  such  imports  v;ere  by  transhipments  through  the  Straits 
Settlements,  China,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Philippines.  Beginning  with  I926  direct  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  have  accounted  for  most  of  the  total.  Except  for  a 
few  years  when  imports  of  Chinese  flue-cured  leaf  were  relatively  large,  leaf  im- 
ports from  sources  other  than  the  United  States  have  been  small. 

Cigarette  imports  into  the  Netherlands  Indies  since  I9O9  have  ranged  be- 
tiveen  185,000  pounds  and  10,108,000  pounds  annually.  The  trend  was  upward  from 
1909  to  the  peak  year  of  1923  but  has  been  downward  since  that  year.  During  the 
5 years  ended  with  1938,  imports  averaged  only  599,000  pounds  annually.  The  sharp 
decline  in  the  past  5 years  can  be  largely  attributed  to  higher  import  duties. 

Imports  of  cigarettes  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  possessions  of 
Egypt , Hong  Kong,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  account  for  most  of  the  total.  China 
has  been  a source  of  supply,  but  such  imports  have  been  relatively  insignificant  ex- 
cept during  the  period  1921  to  1928.  The  Netherlands  have  never  been  an  important 
source  of  supply;  during  recent  years  imports  from  this  source  have  ranged  between 
1,000  and  6,000  po-unds  annually.  Since  1909,  there  has  been  only  1 year  vj-hen  ciga- 
rette imports  from  the  United  States  exceeded  150,000  pounds.  From  1934  to  1938 
the  average  annual  import  from  this  country  was  only  about  37,000  pounds. 

Cigar  imports  have  seldom  exceeded  1,000,000  pounds  annually  and  for  the  5 
years  ended  with  1938  averaged  only  98,000  pounds  annually.  The  Netherlands  have 
been  the  primary  source  of  supply,  but  substantial  quantities  from,  other  countries 
have  been  imported  through  the  Straits  Settlements.  Imports  direct  from  the 
Philippines,  though  sraall,  exceed  those  from  any  direct  source  other  than  the 
Netherlands.  Lnports  direct  from  the  United  States  have  been  practically  nil. 

For  most  of  the  years  since  1909,  imports  of  tobacco  products  other  than 
cigars  and  cigarettes  have  exceeded  the  combined  imports  of  leaf,  cigarettes,  and 
cigars.  They  have  ranged  bctv/een  3, ’’00,000  and  11,000,000  pounds  and  there  has 
been  no  pronounced  trend.  A substantial  part  of  the  import  is  tobacco,  prim.arily 
American  flue-cured,  cut  ready  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  This  prac- 
tice is  followed  as  0,  result  of  the  humid- climate  of  the  Netherland  Indies,  Leaf 
held  in  storage  or  even  handled  in  the  islands  loses  its  color,  and  cigarette  manu- 
facturers have  S-dopted  the  practice  of  importing  cut  leaf  in  moisture-proof  paper 
bags.  It  is  used  in  cigarettes  immediately  or  within  a fev;  weeks  after  its  arrival. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands  have  been  the  primary  source  of  cut 
tobacco  imports.  Imports  from  China  and  HongKong,  which  are  largely  Chinese  pipe 
tobacco  for  use  by  the  Chinese  population,  are  next  in  importance  to  imports  from 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Imports  direct  from  the  United  States  have 
seldom  exceeded  40,000  pounds  annually  and  for  the  5 years  1934  to  1938  they  aver- 
aged only  11,000  pounds.  Until  recent  years  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
largely  transhipped  fromi  the  Straits  Settlements  and  v.-ere  therefore  reported  from 
that  source.  


Table  9»-  .Exports  and  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  =nd  tobacco  products  from  the  Netherlands  Indies  and 
excess  of  combined  exports  over  combined  imports,  1909  to  193^ 
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Import  and  Export  Duties 

Duties  on  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  imported  into  the  Netherlands 
Indies  have  never  been  as  high  as  those  of  many  countries;  however,  duty  in- 
creases in  recent  years  have  tended  to  restrict  imports  to  minimum  requirements 
of  special-quality  leaf  and  high-grade  tobacco  products. 

Import  duties  on  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  other  than  cigarettes 
and  cigars  were  first  Lnposed  in  1866.  The  rate  including  surtax  was  low,  8 
gmlders  per  100  kilograms  (about  2 cents  per  pound  at  the  1938  exchange).  This 
was  not  changed  until  1924,  but  beginning  with  that  year  there  has  been  a series 
of  increases.  The  last  increase  was  in  January  1934,  when  the  rate  including 
surtax  for  cut  tobacco,  processed  stems  and  snuff,  was  raised  to  27  guilders  per 
100  kilograjns  (about  8.05  cents  per  pound  at  the  1938  exchange).  The  duty  in- 
cluding surtax  on  leaf  was  left  at  18  guilders  per  100  kilograms  (about  4.5  cents 
per  pound  at  the  1938  exchange) . 

Inport  duties  on  cigarettes  and  cigars  were  first  made  in  1886.  They  were 
not  changed  until  1921,  but  were  increased  progressively  from  then  -until  1932, 
when  the  rate,  including  surtax,  was  made  225  guilders  per  100  kilograms  (about 
56  cents  per  pound  at  the  1938  exchange).  The  last  change  was  on  February  1, 
1936,  when  the  rate  was  lowered  to  I50  gmlders  per  100  kilograms  (about  37  cents 
per  pound  at  the  1938  exchange).  The  decrease  was  made  as  a result  of  an  in- 
crease in  internal  tax  from  20  to  30  percent  of  value. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  import  duties  including  surtaxes  on  leaf 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products  and  dates  they  became  effective. 


Effective  Date 

Netherland  guilders 

United  States 

per  100  kilos 

cent_s_  per  pound 

Leaf  tobacco  and  products  other 

than  cigars  and  cigarettes 

1866 

— 

1924. .. (September  3) 

12.00 

2.04 

1931 . . . ( January  1) 

13.20 

2.39 

1932. ..( January  l) 

14.40 

2.61 

1932... (June  15) 

18.00 

3.27 

1934  ^(January  10) 

8.02 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

1886 

1921. . . (May  18) 

16.8 

1924. . . ( June  6) 

25.5 

1931 ••. ( January  1) 

29.9 

1932. . . ( January  l) 

32.6 

1932. . . ( June  15) 

40.8 

1936 ... ( February  1) 

40.7 

Compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Office  of  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
a/  Converted  to  United  States  cents  per  pound  at  prevailing  rate  during  year  in 
which  duties  became  effective. 

b/  Rate  applies  only  to  cut  tobacco,  processed  stems,  snuff,  and  other  tobacco 
products  excepting  cigars  and  cigarettes.  Leaf,  unprocessed  stems,  and  strips 
were  left  unchanged  at  18  guilders  per  100  kilograms. 


- - 


An  export  duty  on  leaf  and  certain  tobacco  product?  has  been  in  existence  | 
in  the  Netherlands  Indies  since  1866.  The  orignal  duty,  v/hich  has  not  been 
changed,  applies  only  to  leaf  tobacco  and  cut  tobacco  other  than  Kerf , all  other  | 
products,  including  Kerf , have  been  free  of  the  duty.  The  rate  has  been  lov/,  ,i 

only  1.00  guilder  per  100  kilograms  (0.2  cent  per  pound  at  the  1938  exchange) 
and  Vvas  originally  made  for  fiscal  reasons.  At  the  time  it  was  iiriposed  the 
Netherlands  Administration  in  the  islands  had  difficulty  in  levying  direct  inter- 
nal taxes,  and  resorted  to  export  and  import  duties  to  meet  the  cost  jf  govern- 
ment, In  more  recent  years  internal  taxes  h.ave  become  possible  and  the  export 
duty  has  been  removed  on  certain  types  of  leaf  during'  periods  when  prices  for  the 
leaf  have  been  low  or  at  tLmes  when  they  have  been  subject  to  direct  internal 
taxes . 


Java  and  Sumatra  estate  tobacco  and  hrossok  handled  by  estate  companies 
from,  the  crops  of  1919  to  1922  was  exempt  from  the  export  duty  as  a result  of  the 
leaf  being  subject  to  an  internal  tax  during  the  period. 

In  January  1935,  as  a result  of  low  prices,  the  export  duty  ims  removed 
for  all  tobacco  originating  in  Java  and  Madura;  however,  the  regulations  provided 
that  they  might  be  renewed  on  July  1,  1938.  Prior  to  this  date,  the  duty  exemp- 
tion on  all  Java  and  Madura  leaf  except  Vorsterilanden  leaf  was  extended  until 
July  1,  1939 j and  has  subseonsntly  been  extended  until  July  1,  1940. 

In  addition  to  the  tobacco  export  duty,  there  has  been,  since  February  24, 
1938,  a national  defense  export  duty  equivalent  to  1 percent  ad  valorem  on 
practically  all  goods  lea.ving  the  islands.  Exemption  from  the  duty  is  extended 
to  certa.in  agricultural  products  and  other  raw  materials  only  during  periods  of 
unusually  low  prices.  The  apnlication  of  this  duty  to  leaf  tobacco  other  than 
Sumatra  -wrapper  leaf  and  Vorstenlanden  lee.f  wras  removed  on  February  12,  1939. 

L'lAIWFACTURS  MD  CCNSLE/iPTION  OF  TOBACCO  P'RODUCTS 

Consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  Pletherlands  Indies  during  the  5 years  1934 
to  1938  averaged  approxiimately  146,000,000  pounds  (processing  order  ^J)  annually. 
Of  this  amount,  approximately  136,.000,000  pounds  were  supplied  from  domestic 
tobacco,  about  6,500,000  po-unds  from  the  import  of  leaf  and  cut  tobacco  primarily 
for  use  in  cigarettes,  and  35500,000  pounds  from  imports  of  tobacco  products  other 
tnan  cut  tobacco. 

The  percentage  of  total  consumption  represented  by  different  products  dur- 
ing the  5 y-ars,  19 3l  to  1938,  xvas  approxim.ately  as  follo'ws: 

Kerf  (used  as  such) 

Domestic  shag  and  imported  cut  tobacco  (used  as  such).. 

Cigars 

Strootjes 

Hc!.nd-made  cigarettes.  . . 

Machine -m.ade  cigar ett  e s 


Snuff  is  also  used  in  small  quantities,  but  its  percentage  in  terms  of  total 
tobacco  used  is  of  no  significance. 


68.  5 
.3.0 
6.5 

7.0 

5.0 
10.0 

100.0 


U Condition  of  the  tobacco  at  the  time  it  is  used  in  manufacture. 


Table  10.-  Approximate  quantities  of  tobacco  (processing  order)  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 

products  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  1933  to  193S 
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Kerf 

The  consamption  of  Kerf , used  directly  as  such,  in  recent  years  is  approx- 
imated at  about  100,000,000. pounds  annually.  As  has  been  previously  explained^  it  ,| 
is  prepared’ by  natives  during  the  curing  process  and  is  ready  for  consumption  1 
immediately  after  curing  or  after  aging.  All  t;\^es  of  native  leaf  are  converted 
into  Kerf , but  there  is  seldom  any.  blending  or  mixing  of  different  types.  Con- 
sumption in  a particular  locality  is  usually  confined  to  Kerf  prepared  from  leaf 
groT/vn  in  the  section*  however,  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  middle  and  east  Java, 
Madura,  Celebes,  Bali,-  and  Sombok  are  surplus  producing  districts,  from  which 
shipments  are  made  throughout  the  islands. 

Sale's  to  consimiers  are  made  largely  through  native  markets  and  shops  where 
the  tobacco  is  sold  along  with  vegetables  and  other  native  products.  There  are 
but  few  standard  packages  dr  brands.  It  is  usually  retailed  unpackaged  in 
quantities  ranging  from  a few  ounces  to  several  pounds.  Except,  for  small  portions 
of  the  better  quality  sold  by  recognized  commercial  houses  in  standard  containers 
and  under  trade  names,  it  is  not  taxed  and  prices  to  consumers  are  usually  low.  I 
They  are  highest  in  nonproducing  districts  where  distribution  from  surplus  areas 
is  made  through- Chinese' and  native  dealers.  In  surplus  and  self-sufficient  areas 
v^;here  the  product  moves  direct  from  producer  to  retailer  or  consumer,  prices  to 
consumers  are  not  greatly  in  excess  of  leaf  prices. 

The  product  is  used  in  roll-your-own  cigarettes,  and  as  chewing  tobacco.  i 
In  the  former  case,  which  is  most  extensive,  corn  husk.=-  or  tree  leaves  are  ; 

commonly  substituted  for  cigarette  paper.  ! 

Domestic  Shag  and  Imported  Cut  Tobacco  1 

During  the  5 years,  1934  to  1938^  consumption  of  domestic  shag  and 
imported  cut  tobacco  amounted  to  approximately  4,500,000  pounds  annually.  Of 
this  amount,  about  1,700,000  pounds  wrere  represented  by  domestic  shag  and 
2,800,000  pounds  by  imports  of  brands  of  cut  tobacco  commonly  sold  in  Europe. 

The  imported  product,  as  a result  of  the  relatively  high  import  duty  and 
an  internal  tax,  which  was  20  percent  of  retail  value  until  February  1,  1936,  and  I 
30  percent  after  that  date>  sells  at  relatively  high  prices.  It  is  only  used  by 
Europeans  and  the  well-to-do  natives  in  roll-your-ovfn  cigarettes  and  for  pipe 
smoking. 

Domestic  shag  is  subject  to  the  internal  tax  but,  as  it  is  produced  by  ^ 

domestic  manufacturers  -and  largely  from  domestic  leaf,  it  sells  for  materially 
lower  prices.  It  is  used  almost  entirely  in  roll-your  own  cigarettes. 

Cigars 

The  manufacture  and  consumption  of  cigars  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  is 
small  despite  the  fact  that  the  islands  rank  among  the  important  cigar-leaf-  ^ 

tobacco  producing  countries.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  cigar 
type  leaf  grown  is  high  in  price  and  quality.  ^ 

Most  of  the  cigars  sold  in  the  islands  are  of  domestic  origin  and  are  made 
from  tobacco  that  is  belo'w  ejqDort  quality.  More  than  half  of  the  production  is 
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from  lovif-grade  Krossok  used  as  filler^  and  siimilar  quality  or  low-grade  estate 
leaf  used  as  binder  and  wrapper.  In  the  other  portion  of  production  Kerf  is  used 
as  filler,  paper  of  the  brovm  cigarette  type  as  binder,  and  a low  grade  estate 
leaf  or  Krossok  as  va:'apper.  The  domestic  products  are  chiefly  small  sized  cigars 
that  sell  in  competition  vath  cheap  cigarettes  and  strootjes.  During  recent  years 
approximately  9 >000,000  pounds  annually  of  domestic  leaf  and  Kerf  have  been  used 
in  the  local  manufacture  of  cigars. 

Consumption  of  imported  cigars,  which  are  used  largely  by  the  European 
population,  amounted  to  only  about  98,000  pounds  annually  during  the  5 years, 

1934  to  1938. 

The  native  cigars  are  all  hand-made.  There  are  a few  relatively  large 
establishments  and  many  small  concerns  that  manufacture  for  sale  through  ivhole- 
sa_L'e  or  retail  establishments.  In  addition  there  are  a number  of  individual  cigar 
makers  \vho  sell  their  output  direct  to  retailers  or  consuraers. 

Since  1933 > all  cigars  sold  in  the  country  have  been  subject  to  an  excise 
tax  equivalent  to  20  percent  of  the  retail  value.  Retail  prices  for  domestic 
products,  hoviever,  are  extremely  low.  In  1938  over  two-thirds  of  total  sales 
(both  domestic  and  imported  cigars)  sold  for  less  than  5 cents  per  package  of  4 
or  more  cigars,  and  over  half  sold  for  about  0.5  cent  or  less  per  package. (see 
table  11). 

Stroot.jes 

Strootjes  are  a domestic  product  made  from  native  Kerf  rolled  in  corn 
husks.  Many  of  the  brands  also  contain  a mixture  of  sugar,  cloves,  and  certain 
other  spices.  Tobacco  used  in  their  production  for  retail  sales  during  the  5 
years  1934  to  1938  averaged  approximately  10,000,000  pounds  annually. 

The  commercial  production  of  strootjes  is  entirely  by  hand  but  most  of 
them  are  made  in  relatively  large  Chinese  and  native  establishments  that  employ 
makers  on  a piece  basis.  The  product  has  about  the  same  length  as  a cigarette  but 
is  somewhat  cone-shaped,  rather  than  cylindrical  and  does  not  contain  as  much  to- 
bacco as  the  average  cigarette.  Most  of  them  are  packed  for  retail  sale  in  paper 
packs  containing  4 to  10  pieces.  I'feen  commercially  produced  they  are  subject  to 
an  excise  tax  of  20  percent  of  retail  value  and  sell  at  an  average  of  about  |1.10 
per  thousand  pieces.  Distribution  is  thro\ogh  wholesalers,  who  handle  them  along 
with  cigarettes  and  other  products  sold  to  small  retail  shops,  or  by  retail  direct 
by  producer  to  consumer. 


Cigarettes 


Leaf  Used 


Tv^oacco  used  in  cigarettes  consumed  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  during  recent 
years  exceeds  the  use  in  all  other  products  except  Kerf.  Prior  to  import  duty  in- 
creases in  1932,  imported  cigarettes  represented  a substantial  part  of  total  con- 
sumption (approximately  20  percent  for  the  10  years  1923  to  1932)  but  during  the 
5 years  1934  to  1938  domestically  made  cigarettes  accounted  for  most  of  the  total. 
During  this  period,  leaf  used  in  doinestic  production  averaged  about  21,000,000 
pounds  annually,  whereas  cigarette  imports  average  less  than  600,000  pounds 
annually . 
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For  the  5 years  ending  v^ith  1938>'the  annual  quantity  of  leaf  used  in 
domestic  manufacture  of  cigarettes  was  approxifnately  as  follows! 

Percenta/?e  yj 
of  total 

10.9 

19.0 
8.6 
38.6 

22.9 

100.0 

Increases  in  domestic  flue-cured  leaf  production  during  recent  years, 
combined  with  Government  regulations  reouiring  machine-cigarette  manufacturers 
to  use  a high  percentage  of  domestic  tobacco  in  cigarettes  have  resulted  in 
decreased  utilization  of  imported  leaf  and  cut  tobacco.  The  decrease,,  however, 
has  been  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  in  use  of  domestic  flue-cured,  Krossok , 
and  Kerf . 

Total  tobacco  used  in  domestically  made  cigarettes  increased  from  approx- 
imately 18,300,000  pounds  in  1933  to  28,900,000  pounds  in  1938,  but  during  this 
period  the  use  of  imported  leaf  and  cut  tobacco  declined  from  about  10,100,000 
to  6,300,000  pounds  annually.  On  the  other  hand,  utilization  of  domestic  flue- 
cured  iiecreased  from  about  170,000  to  2,800,000  pounds;  domestic  Krossok  from 
6,800,000  to  10,900,000;  and  domestic  Kerf  from.  1,200,000  to  8,800,000  pounds 
annuall^r. 

Machj.ne  and  Ha.nd-rolled  Production 

Cigarette  manufacture  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  is  carried  on  by  both  I 
machine  manufacturers  and  hand-roll  operators.  During  the  5 years  1934  to  1938 
machj.ne  mamifacturers  produced  about  67  percent  of -total  production  and  hand- 
rollers  33  percent.  Hand-rolled  production,  which  can  be  accomplished  with  less  j 
cost  than  machine  mc-inufacture  has,  hovjever,  gained  on  machine  production.  In  I 

1933  hmnd-roll  operators  used  only  about  1,500,000  pounds  of  leaf  (8,3  percent  '■ 

of  total)  as  contrasted  with  approximately  16,700,000  pounds  (91.7  percent  of 
total)  used  by  the  machine  manufacturers,  whereas  by  1938  leaf  used  by  hand-roll 
operators  had  increased  to  approximately  13,400,000  pounds  (46.5  percent  of  total) 
as  compared  with  15,400,000  pounds  (53.5  percent  of  total)  used  by  machine  manu- 
facturers . 

The  making  of  hand-rolled  cigarettes  began  on  a conimercial  scale  about  30 
years  ago.  In  1933  there  were  between  3OO  and  400  relatively  large  concerns 
engaged  in  this  industry.  In  addition,  there  were  several  thousand  independent 
individual  makers  or  units  employing  only  a few  makers.  Most  of  the  larger  1 

concerns  employed  less  than  100  operators  but  a fewr  ha.ve  over  2,000  persons  en-  i 

gaged  solely  in  rolling  cigarettes.  The  cigarettes  are  rolled  iii  small  hand—  J 
operated  contrivances  that  make  a single  cigarette  at  a time.  The  average  1 

operator  can  roll  approximately  2,000  cigarettes  per  day.  At  this  rate,  the  | 

daily  output  of  some  of  the  larger  companies  is  over  4,000,000  pieces.  j 


1,000 

pounds 


Leaf  imports  (primarily  American  flue-cured)..  2,314 
Gut  tobacco  .import?  (primarily  American 

flue-cured) , , , 4,057 

Domestic  flue-cured 1,835 

Domestic  Krossok 8,218 

Domestic  Kerf. 4,873 

Total 21,297 
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These  larger  concerns  have  cutting  machines  and  other  equipment  needed 
for  making,  the  tobacco  ready  for  the  cigarette.  Some  of  them  also  have  ciga- 
rette-making machines  and  are  classified  as  both  machine  manufacturers  and  hand- 
roll  producers.  Part  of  the  small  units  £uid  indidividual  makers  have  their  leaf 
cut  by  a larger  'concern,  but  in  most  cases  they  use  native  Kerf  that  does  not 
require  processing. 

The  hand-roll  operators  cater  exclusively  to  the  low-priced-cigarette 
trade,  and  leaf  used  by  them  is  largely  domestic  Krossok  and  Kerf.  Cloves  and 
other  spices  are  also  extensively  used  in  this  product.  Machine  manufacturers 
use  large  quantities  of  domestic  Krossok  but  no  Kerf.  During  the  5 years  ended 
with  1938,  their  utilization  of  domestic  Krossok  represented  about  45  percent  of 
total  utilization.  The  rem.aining  55  percent  was  largely  imported  or  domestic 
grown  flue-cured  leaf. 

Government  Supervision  of  Machine  Cigarette  Manufacturing  Companies 

During  recent  years  there  have  been  about  14  or  mors  machine-cigarette 
manufacturing  companies  operating  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  all  having  their 
factories  in  Java.  Of  this  nvimber,  4 produce  almost  the  entire  output  of 
machine-made  cigarettes  and  it  is  estijnated  that  the  largest  of  the  4 (British 
American  Tobacco  Company)  produces  over  75  percent  of  the  total.  The  large 
number  of  conpanies  in  operation  has  resulted  in  w'hat  local  authorities 
consider  undue  competition.  In  order  to  maintain  their  position,  the  older  and 
larger,  better-financed  organizations  have  in  the  past  undersold  the  smaller  and 
in  many  cases  nevifly  established  concerns.  1/Vith  a view^  to  remedying  this  situa- 
tion, the  Governor  General  of  the  islands  on  September  1,  1935 ^ extended  by 
decree  the  "Industrial  Regulation  Ordinance  of  1934"  to  include  the  machine- 
cigarette  manufacturing  industry.  \J  This  decree  empowered  the  Director  of 
Economic  Affairs  of  the  islands  to  prescribe  and  carry  out  regulations  designed 
to  limit  competition  and  to  stabilize  the  cigarette  industry.  Regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Director  became  effective  on  September  1,  1935 ^ and  since  that 
date  machine  manufacturing  companies  have  been  under  Government  supervision. 

The  regulations  assure  each  machine-cigarette  manufacturing  company  a 
definite  maximum  sale  of  cigarettes  during  each  quarter  of  the  calendar  year. 

The  assurance  is  provided  through  the  control  of  cigarette-tax  stamps.  E'nmedi- 
ately  preceding  each  quarter  of  the  year  the  Director  of  Economic  Affairs,  after 
consultation  with  a committee  representing  the  industry,  fixes  the  expected  con- 
sumption of  cigarettes,  expressed  in  terms  of  retail  value,  for  the  coming 
quarter.  The  forecast  is  based  on  current  conditions,  the  value  of  cigarettes 
consumed  during  the  previous  quarter,  and  during  the  corresponding  quarters  of 
previous  years.  The  total  quota  forecast  for  the  quarter  is  prorated  among  the 
different  mianufacturers  in  accordance  v/ith  their  share,  in  terras  of  value,  of 
total  cigarettes  sold  prior  to  September  1,  1935. 

The  tax  st.amps  shovr  the  retail  price  of  the  packages  to  which  they  are  to 
be  affixed,  and  vary  in  denominations  from  1 to  a 100  or  more  guilder  cents. 

1/  The  ordinance  of  1934  empowered  the  Governor  General  to  impose  regulations 
necessary  for  the  stabilization  of  industry  in  the  Netherlands  Indies.  Transla- 
t-ion  of  decree  pursuant  to  the  ordinance  that  relates  to  the  machine-cigarette 
manufacturing  industry  is  attached  hereto,  Appendix  III.. 
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Each  manufacturer  is  permitted  to  purchase  stamps  to  cover  his  total  allotment  of 
sales  in  any  combination  of  denominations  he  desires.  Separate  series  showing 
different  serial  numbers  are  printed  for  each  manufacturer  and  the  stamps  cannot 
be  transferred  fromi  one  manufacturer  to  another.  Furthermore,  -unused  stamps  of  ( 
a particular  quarter  cannot  be  used  in  subsequent  quarters.  ! 

■When  the  system  was  first  put  into  force  the  regulations  provided  that  a 
reissue  of  stamips  within  a quarter  could  be  made  only  when  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers exhausted  their  original  allotment  before  the  close  of  the  quarter. 

The  reissue  in  such  cases  was  prorated  among  all  manufacturers  on  the  basis  of 
the  original  is-'^ue  for  the  quarter.  This  proved  somewhat  unsatisfactory  as 
individual  companies  frequently  exhausted  their  allotment  before  the  end  of  the 
quarter  and,  when  other  companies  were  not  in  the  sam.e  position,  they  virere  unable  i 
to  secure  stamps  and  could  not  supply  the  demand  for  their  products.  The 
frequency  of  such  happenings  resulted  in  the  regi,ilations  being  modified  in 
October  1938  so  that  reissues  of  stamps  could  be  made  to  individual  companies  . 

even  though  competing  companies  had  not  exhausted  their  original  supply.  ! 

In  addition  to  the  control  of  machine  manufacturers  through  the  quota 
system,  the  Director  of  Economic  Affairs  also  ha.s  the  authority  to  regulate 
minimium  retail  prices  for  different-sized  cigarettes.  After  consultation  with  a 
committee  representing  the  industry  in  1935?  the  director  fixed  minim.um  retail 
prices  for  machine-made  cigarettes  having  different  cubic  contents  of  tobacco.  | 
These  prices  are,  however,  subject  to  change  \mth  changes  in  the  industry  and 
consumer  demand. 

Tax  Rates 

The  tax  rate  is  the  same  on  hand-made  and  machine-made  cigarettes,  and  is 
collected  tnrough  the  sale  of  tax  stamps.  Th-j  charge  for  stamps  of  all  denomina-  ; 
tions  is  a fixed  percentage  of  the  value  appearing  on  the  stamp,  i.e.,  the  retail 
price  of  the  package  to  which  the  stamp  is  to  be  attached.  vVhen  internal  revenue 
taxes  on  tobacco  products  'ware  put  into  effect  (Decemiber  1932),  the  rate  charged 
on  cigarettes  and  all  other  products  was  20  percent  of  retail  value.  On  February' 
,1,  1936,  the  rale  on  cigarettes  and  cut  tobacco  packed  in  the  "European"  manner 
(unpacked  native  Kerf  not  included)  wras  increased  to  3O  percent  of  retail  value, 
but  that  on  other  taxable  products  was  left  unchanged.  i 

Distrjbutlon  and  Retail  Prices 

Some  of  the  larger  machine-cigarette-manufacturing  firms  maintain  their  j 
ovm  distributing  organizations, which  provide  for  the  delivery  of  cigarettes  from 
factories  to  retailers.  They  m.aintain  depots  in  different  localities,  and 
representatives  traveling  from  them  make  sales  direct  to  retailers  or  to  vj-hole-  j 
s.alers  that  h-andle  cigarettes  along  with  other  products.  Most  of  the  small  j 

machine-cigarette-mianuf acturing  firms  and  the  larger  hand-roll  concerns  sell  theiii' 
output  to  wholesale  houses  that  handle  cigarettes  along  with  other  products.  The  j 
small  hand-roll  establishments  and  individual  hand  operators  sell  their  produc-  I 
tion  direct  to  retailers  or  consumers.  tt 

The  per-capita  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  the  islands  is  relatively  low. 
In  1938  it  was  about  230  pieces  per  capita  per  year,  wTiich  is  conparable  vdth 
consumption  in  China,  much  below  that  in  Japan,  and  far  bslo’w  the  per-capita 
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consumption  in  European  countries  and  in  the  United  States.  Per-capita  consump- 
tion is  'highest  in  Sum.atra  and  certain  islands  where  wages  and  incomes  are  higher 
than  for  the  densely  populated  islands  of  Java  and  ivladura.  Total  consumption, 
however,  is  greatest  in  Java  and  Madura.  The  following  tabulation  shows  esti- 
mated consumption  in  1937  and  1938  by  principal  areas  as  determined  from  total 
production  and  shipments  from  Java: 


1937 


1,000  pounds 
of  tobacco  in 

Percentage 
of  total 

1,000  po^uids 
of  tobacco  in 

Percentage 
of  total 

cigarettes 

cigarettes 

Shipped  to : 

Sumat  ra . . . . 

8,053 

32,1 

8,480 

29.4 

Barneo 

1,995 

7.9 

1,850 

6.4 

Celebes 

2,484 

9.9 

2,316 

8.0 

Other  islands 

578 

2.3 

611 

2.1 

Retained  in  Java 

12,023 

47.8 

15,623 

54.1 

Total 

25,133 

, 100.0 

28 ,880 

100.0 

There  are  about  300  or  more  brands  of  cigarettes  sold.  The  price  range  is 
"wide  but  the  average  price  for  total  sales  is  low.  Tax  returns  in  1938  show  that 
approximately  45  percent  of  total  sales  were  retailed  at  prices  beloxv  1.5  cents 
per  package.  The  cheaper  hand-made  products  sell  as  low  as  |>1.10  per  thousand 
and  average  about  $1.20  per  thousand.  Most  of  the  machine-made  product  sells 
between  $1.40  and  $2.20  per  thousand.  It  is  estimated  that  sales  at  prices  above 
■h-2.20  per  thousand  account  for  less  than  5 percent  of  total  cigarettes  sold. 

■ Table  11.-  Percentage  of  S'^.les  of  each  tobacco  prbduct,  in  terms  of  value,  by  price 
groups,  and  percentage  each  product  of  all  products,  1933-1938 


Price  per  package  aj 

Percentage 
individual 
products  of 
all  products 

Product 

and 

year 

0.01  guilder 
(0.55  United 
States  cent) 

0.015  to  0.03 
guilder  (0.83 
to  1.66  United 
States  cents) 

0.035  to  0.10 
guilder  (1.93 
to  5.52  United 
States  cents) 

All  others 

Cigarettes 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent- 

Percent 

Percent 

1933 

2.3 

24.8 

58.1 

14.8 

56.7 

1934 

5.8 

41.2 

43.4 

9.6 

53.8 

1935 

13.7 

38.1 

39.6 

8.6 

58.1 

1936 

15.9 

33.1 

43.7 

7.3 

62.8 

1937 

16.0 

27.8 

50.9 

5.3 

62.0 

1938 

Stroot.ies 

18.9 

24.2 

51.9 

5.0 

64.6 

1933 

52.9 

77.3 

20.0 

10.9 

26.4 

11.8 

.7 

0 

26.0 

1934 

29.9 

1935 

84.7 

7.4 

7.9 

0 

25.6 

1936 

88.6 

5.9 

5.5 

0 

19.4 

1937 

87.8 

7.5 

4.7 

0 

19.0 

1938 

87.2 

8.0 

4.8 

0 

20.0 

— Continued 
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Table  11.-  Percentage  of  sales  of  each  tobacco  product,  in  terms  of  value,  by  pric 
groups,  and  percentage  each  product  of  all  products,  1933-1938  - Continued 


Product 

and 

year 

Price  per  package  a/ 

Percentage  ^ 
individual 
products  of 
all  products 

0.01  guilder 
(0.55  United 
States  cent) 

0.015  to  0.03 
guilder  (O.83 
to  1.66  United 
States  cents) 

0.035  to  0.10 

guilder  (1.93 
to  5.52  United 
States  cents) 

All  others 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Cigars  . 

1933 

2?. 9 

11.3 

12.8 

53.0 

7.8 

1934 

39 .6 

10.9 

13.6 

35.9 

8.5 

1935 

46.3 

7.2 

16.2 

36.3 

8.0 

1936 

50.0 

4.9 

7.3 

37.8 

5.8 

1937 

51.7 

4.4 

7.3 

36 . 6 

5.0 

1938 

46 . 6 

4.4 

7.2 

41.8 

4.9 

Cut  tobacco 

1933 

0.6 

2.8 

16.2  ■ 

80.4 

9.5 

1934 

0.7 

3.3 

24.7 

71.3 

7.8 

1935 

0.3 

9.3 

21.2 

69.2 

8.3 

1936 

1.1 

14.9 

25.4 

58.6 

12.0 

1937 

0.2 

3.0 

23.5 

73.3 

14.0 

1938 

0.1 

4.8 

28.9 

66 . 2 

10.5 

All  products 

1933 

16.9 

20.4 

42.3 

20.4 

100.0  ’ 

1934 

29.7 

26.6 

29.9 

13.8 

100.0 

1935 

33.3 

25.4 

27.6 

13.7 

100.0 

1936 

30.1 

24.0 

32.0 

13.9 

100.0 

1937 

29.2 

19.3 

36.1 

15.4 

100.0 

1938 

31.9 

18.0 

37.9 

12.2 

100.0 

Compiled  from  data  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands 
Indies  Government  in  "Economisch  Weekblad,”  Batavia,  Java. 

^ Size  of  packages  for  the  different  products  is  not  uniform,  and  part  of  the 
shift  from  the  higher-priced  to  the  lower-priced  groups  res\ilts  from  a reduction 
in  the  size  of  packages.  There  are  no  sales  at  prices  between  0.01  and  0.015  nor 
0.03  and  0.035  guilder.  United  States  values  appearing  in  the  heading  have  been 
converted  at  55.2  United  Stoles  cents  per  guilder,  the  prevailing  rate  in  1937 
and  1938. 
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PROBABLE  DEVELOPMENTS  AFFECTING  AIviERICAN  TOBACCO  FARffiRS 

It  is  expected  that  developments  in  the  tobacco  industry  in  the  Netherlands 
Indies  during  the  next  several  years  will  be  somewhat  unfavorable  to  American  to- 
bacco farmers;  hov/ever,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  not  materially  alter  the 
present  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  xvorld  tobacco  trade.  Conditions 
that  restrict  the  import  of  American  tobacco  into  the  islands  are  expected  to 
continue  and  American  producers  may  soon  lose  most  of  that  market.  There  will  be 
some  further  shift  in  leaf  production  in  Java  to  the  American -type  flue-cured; 
although  the  product  will  be  of  low  quality  and  can  compete  on  foreign  markets 
only  T,vith  the  lower  grades  of  i-imerican  flue-cured. 

Tobacco  production  by  the  estate  companies,  Tfhich  includes  Sumatra  wrapper 
leaf  and  the  better  Java  cigar  types,  will  probably  be  continued  on  a level  that 
v\fill  enable  the  islands  to  furnish  about  the  same  portion  of  world  export  supply 
of  cigar  tobacco  that  they  have  in  recent  years.  The  policy  of  the  agencies  that 
control  the  output  of  these  types  will  likely  continue  to  be  that  of  producing 
high-grade  leaf  in  quantities  th<?.t  will  yield  maximum  financial  returns.  There  is 
no  indication  that  they  -.vill  attempt  to  expand  their  export  through  materially 
reduced  prices.  Lower  prices  could  be  obtained  only  by  inaugurating  changes  in 
production  and  handling  methods  that  would  lower  th-.  quality  of  the  leaf.  Such 
action  Vv’ould  jeopcirdize  the  position  that  the  leaf,  as  a result  of  its  excellent 
quality,  now  enjoys  on  world  markc;ts. 

The  trend  in  production  of  dark  and  serai-light  air-cured  types,  which 
compete  on  European  markets  with  certain  ivmerican  dark  and  light  air-cured  types 
is  doubtful.-  There  will  probably  be  no  direct  effort,  however,  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  these  types  with  a viev-;  to  jnaintaining  prices.  American  growers, 
therefore,  may  expect  that  their  competition  with  them  will  continue  about  as  it 
has  in  the  past  sevei'-al  years  or  will  increase. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  production  of  American-type  flue-cured  in  Java 
v/ill  increase  sharply  •ind  that  a substantial  portion  of  the  production  v\rill  be 
available  for  export  to  E\irope.  It  is  probable  that  developments  similar  to 
those  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Bodjonegoro  district  will  occur  in  other  areas 
that  have  been  found  suited  to  production  of  the  type.  The  flue-cured  acreage 
planted  in  1938  in  the  Bodjonegoro  district,  where  production  began  in  1928,  iwas 
17,000  acres.  Under  normal  conditions,  this  acreage  would  have  produced  a crop  of 
about  3,000,000  pounds.  This  amount  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
replace  the  quantity  of  imported  American  flue-cured  used  in  pipe  mixtures  and  in 
medium-  and  low-priced  cigarettes.  In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions and  resulting  low  yields  experienced  in  the  district  in  1937  and  1938,  it 
is  expected  that  the  acreage  will  continue  to  increase.  iVith  normal  yields  on 
increased  acreage  an  export  surplus  would  be  immediately  available. 

Samples  of  American-type  flue-cu^ed  leaf  of  recent  Bodjonegoro  crops  sent 
to  the  Netherlands  have  been  reported  by  European  interests  to  be  of  a quality 
si^ficiently  high  for  use  in  cigarettes.  Java  flue-cured  type,  however,  probably 
will  never  be  of  sufficient  quality  to  be  used  as  a substitute  for  average-  or 
above-average-quality  American  flue-cured  in  either  domestic  consumption  or  on 
liUropean  marKets.  Basic  factors  such  as  soil  and  climate  \vill  prevent  its  be- 
coming equal  in  quality  to  the  American  product.  It  is  also  probable  that 


production  r.iethods  will  continue  such  as  to  f^ive  lov;  quality.  Experimental 
trials  by  present  estate  coripanies  have  indicated  that  production  costs  and 
returns  from  growing  the  best  quality  flue-cured  leaf  obtainable  would  give 
smaller  net  returns  than  they  can  secure  from  types  they  nov;  grow.  It  is  not  ^ 

expected,  therefore,  that  the  present  companies  or  siiTu.lar  organizations  will  | 
undertake  extensive  production  of  the  crop.  Without  the  supervision  of  such  : 

organizations,  quality/  v>dll  remain  below,  that  which 'iragjht  otherwise  be  obtained. 

Flue-cured  type  tobacco  produced  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  vdll,  for  some 
time  at  least,  be  largely  shade-  or  sun-cured.  Flue-curing  in  the  Bodjonegoro 
district  is  as  yet  limited  to  a relatively  small  piortion  of  the  production  cured 
by  local  cigarette  companies  and  dealers  that  are  primarily  interested  in  the 
crop.  It  is  doubtfiil  if  flue-curing  can  be  successfully  carried  on  by  nativi:^s. 

It  would  at  best  require  some  years  before  they  could  become  proficient  in  the 
practice. 

Domestic  consunption  of  cigarettes  and  other  commercial  tobacco  products 
in  the  islands  is  expected  to  increase  mod6ra,tely.  Any  pronounced  increase  1 

would  probably  be  met  by  higher  taxes,  which  would  check  the  rate  of  expansion. 

The  trend  to  increased  utilization  of  domestic  tobacco,  especially  the  flue-  ,! 

cured  type,  in  the  production  of  domestic  products  is  expected  to  continue.  The  | 
relatively  high  duties  that  have  been  in  effect  since  1934  favor  this  trend.  It 
is  also  probable  that  the  Government  will  require  still  further  utilization  of 
domestic  tobacco. 

Imports  of  tobacco  of  Amierican  origin,  largerly  medium-  to  low-grade  flue- 
cured,  will  be  further  replaced  with  domestic  flue-cured.  Our  outlet  in  the 
islands  will  perhaps  soon  be  limited  to  quantities  needed  in  the  production  of 
better-grade  cigarettes.  Total  requirements  for  this  purpose  will  be  limited,  as 
the  present  outlook  indicates  that  tlie  portion  of  population  V'/ith  sufficient 
income  to  use  better  quality  cigarettes  will  reiaain  small. 

Iiiiports  into  the  islands  of  tobacco  products  i.'hich  are  made  largely  from 
American  leaf,  will  proba.bly  continue  at  about  the  low  level  of  recent  years  or 
may  decline.  Present  duties  on  products  favors  domv.stic  production,  and  there 
is  no  indication  of  a duty  reduction.  Exports  of  tobacco  products  are  expected 
to  reraain  at  the  1o\y  level  of  recent  years. 


APPENDIX  I 


Imports  of  Leaf  Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products  by 
Sources. 1909  to  193S 
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Compiled  from  data  furnished  by  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Netherlands  Indies. 

^ Net  vveight  excluding  all  packing  aiaterial.  Includes  imports  from  Port  Said  vlien  separately  reported,  and 
since  1935  imports  from  the  Egyptian  esction  of  Sudan,  c/  Includes  British  Malaya.  ^ Less  than  500  pounds. 
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_g/Nll,  or  not  separately  reported  and  included  with  others. 


Table  3.-  Netherlands  Indies:  Imports  of  cigarettes,  by  calendar  years,  I9O9  to  193- 
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cludes  reexports  for  year  1926  to  1933.  Not  separately  reported.  Included  vvith  others,  if  any.  c/^  In- 
cludes British  ifelaya,.  Not  reported,  apparently  included  with  leaf  tobacco.  Gross  xMeight,  i.e., 
including  weight  of  packing  mciteria,!.  ly'  Less  than  500  pounds,  gj'  Preliminary. 
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APPENDIX  III 


SIAATSBLAD  OF  TH5  NETHERLA^JDS  INDIES 

1935,  No.  427 

INDUSTRIES,  LICENSES,  PSRLIITS,  CIGARETTE  FACTORIES 
Promulgation  of  the  "Industrial  Regulation  Ordinance,  Cigarette  Factories  1935" 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  QUEEN: 

The  Governor  General  of  the  Netherlands  Indies, 

Greeting  all  who  may  see  this  or  hear  it  read, 

proclaims : 

That  he,  considering  it  necessary,  ^©r  the  execution  of  the  "Industrial 
Regirlation  Ordinance  1934"  (Staatsblad  Vo.  595),  to  stipulate  the  following: 

Having  consulted  the  Council  of  the  Netherlands  Indies: 

Has  approved  and  dec  reed: - 


Article  1, 

In  the  application  of  this  Governm.ent  ordinance,  the  following  definitions 
should  apply: 

a.  Cigarette:  Any  tobacco  product  manufactured  in  the 

iietherlands  Indies  of  which  the  outside  cover  is  paper 
and  which  is  manufactured  entirely  by  machinery. 

b.  Cigarette  factory;  A factory  viiere  cigarettes  are 
produced. 

c.  Cigarette  tax  value:  The  retail  price  shown  on  the 

internal  revenue  stamp  affixed  to  the  cigarette  con- 
tainer on  the  basis  of  the  Tobacco  Excise  Ordinance 
1932  (staatsblad  No.  517). 

d.  Consumption:  The  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  the 

Netherlands  Indies  during  a certain  period  fixed  by  the 
Director  and  expressing  the  total  cigai*ette  tax  value. 

Article  2. 

The  "Industrial  Regulation  Ordinance  1934"  shall  apply  to  the  cigarette 
factories  in  all  of  the  Netherlands  Indies. 


(1)  The  forms  of  the  application  for  obtaining  licenses  and  permits 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Director. 

(2)  The  application  must  be  accompanied,  insofar  as  possible  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Director,  by  the  necessary  documentary  evidence  and  signed 
statements  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  application  and  the  correctness  of  the 
particulars  contained  therein. 

(3)  The  application,  together  ;vith  the  documentary  evidence  and  state- 
ments mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  shall  be  submitted,  in  Java  and 
kadura,  to  the  Assistant  Resident;  and,  in  the  Outer  Possessions,  to  the  Head 
of  the  Local  government  in  the  territory  where  the  cigarette  factory  is  or  may 
be  established. 

(4)  The  authorities  iiientioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  fonvard 
the  application  and  the  accompanying  documents,  provided  that  all  the  require- 
ments have  been  subinitted  within  the  period  of  time  fixed  by  Article  5,  para- 
graph 3j  of  the  "Industrial  Regulation  Ordinance  1934? " to  the  Director 
together  with  their  recommendations  thereon.  Insofar  as  the  Government  terri- 
tories of  Java  and  Madura  are  concerned,  the  said  applications,  documents  and 
reco.:,mendations  shall  be  forvs'arded  to  the  Director  after  consultation  vrith  the 
respective  Regents. 

(5)  The  forwarding  of  the  documents  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
shall  be  done  in  the  Government  districts  of  Java  and  Madura  through  the 
intermediary  of  the  Resident;  in  the  Vorstenlanden,  through  the  Governor;  and, 
in  the  Outer  Possessions,  through  the  district  chiefs  and  Heads  of  the  regional 
governments. 


Article  4. 

(1)  Request  for  permission  to  transfer  licenses  and  permits  shall  be 
submitted  in  'writing  by  the  holders  thereof  to  the  Director  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  authorities  rfientloned  in  Article  3,  paragraph,  gbove.  Such 
requests  must  be  accompanied  by  the  necessary  documentary  evidence  in  support 
of  the  requests. 

(2)  The  forwarding  of  such  request  shall  be  done  in  the  same  way  a,s  is 
prescribed  in  Article  3,  paragraphs  4 and  5,  in  the  Cewse  of  licenses  and  permits. 

Article  5. 

Licenses  and  permits,  the  forms  of  vjhich  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Director, 
shall  contain  the  follo’wing  information, 

a.  The  size  of  the  industry,  expressed  in  the  percentage  of 
the  total  production  (equal  to  the  total  consumption). 

In  connection  therewith,  the  maximnmm  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Director,  or  the  raaximum  tax  value  of  the  product,  shall 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Production  for  exportation, 
however,  shall  be  free. 
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b.  The  working  methods  and  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  concerned. 

c.  The  conditions  under  which  the  factor;-,  if  closed,  was  put  out 
of  operation. 

Article  6. 

(1)  The  licenses,  permits  and  approvals  mentioned  in  Articles  3,  4,  and 
7 of  the  "Industrial  Regulation  Ordinance  1934,"  the  adverse  decisions  on 
inquiries  and  requests,  and  deci.sions  on  the  cancelation  of  licenses  and  permits 
shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Director  to  the  interested  parties  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  authorities  mentioned  above  in  Article  2,  paragraphs  3 and  5. 

(2)  It  shall  be  ascertained  periodically,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a way 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Director,  whether  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the 
licenses  and  permits  agree  -with  the  actual  conditions  in  the  cigarette  factories. 

Article  7. 

(1)  The  closing  of  cigarette  factories,  on  the  basis  of  Article  10  of 
the  "Industrial  Reflation  Ordinance  1934"  shall  be  ordered  by  decree  of  the 
Director  who  shall  give  his  reasons  therefor.  The  said  decree  shall  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  factory  shall  be  closed. 

(2)  The  authorities  mentioned  above  in  Article  3>  paragraph  3j  shall 
apply  the  decrees  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Article  8. 

(1)  The  president  and  memibers  of  the  committee  of  experts,  provided  for 
in  Article  17  of  the  "Industrial  Regiilation  Ordinance  1934"  ^ shall  be  appointed 
and  discharged  by  the  Director;  provided,  however,  that  in  any  case  the  follow- 
ing shall  have  seats  in  the  committee; 

1st.  At  least  three  experts  in  the  cigarette  industry. 

2d.  At  least  one  expert  in  tobacco  grovd  ng. 

3d.  At  least  one  expert  in  the  tobacco  trade. 

(2)  The  advice  of  the  committee  shall  be  obtained  in  writing  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Director  with  regard  to  any  application  for  a permit  and  in  any 
other  case  where  the  Director  may  consider  such  advice  necessary. 

■ (3)  The  Director  miay  fix  a period  of  time  within  which  the  requested 

1 advice  shall  be  submitted  to  himi. 

1 Article  9. 

I (1)  In  order  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  application  of 

[these  regulations,  an  annual  fee  of  Florin  0.30  for  each  thousand  guilders  or 
ipart  thereof  of  the  cigarette  tax  value  of  the  total  production,  on  the  basis 
iOf  the  license  and  permits,  shall  be  paid  in  the  case  of  ea.ch  license  or  permit 
|issued . 
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(2)  Shoiild  a permt  for  the  extension  of  a factory  or  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a new  method  of  working  be  grant ..d,  the  annual  fee  shall  be  fixed 
after  due  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 

(3)  The  dates  and  method  of  paying  the  annual  fee,  due  in  accordance 
v\iith  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Director. 

(4)  The  prompt  payment  of  these  fees  is  included  in  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  Article  9 a of  the  "Industrial  Regulation  Ordinance  1934.” 

Article  10. 

(1)  This  government  ordinance  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Industrial 
Regulation  Cigarette  Factories  1935." 

(2)  These  regulations  shall  take  effect  on  Septemiber  1,  1935. 

In  order  that  no  one  ma.y  plead  ignorance  of  these  regulations,  they 
shall  be  published  in  the  Staatsblad  of  the  Netherlands  Indies. 


Done  at  Batavia,  Ausust  22,  1935- 


Published  on  August  3O,  1935  DE  JONGE. 

The  Secretary  General 

P.  J.  GERKE  THE  SECRETARY  GEN'SRAL 

P , J . GERKE . 

(Decree  of  the  Governor  General 
of  Aufust  22,  1935,  No.  34). 

Translated  from  the  original^  Ufflce  of  American  Trade  Commissioner^  Batavia^ 
«J  av  a • 


